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A palace car at your door—the 


OLDSMOBILE 


a Pullman that needs no track—a public utility for every avenue 
of business hurry. Always ready when you are—a race horse 
when you want speed—* Old Dobbin” when you halt by the way. 

The Oldsmobile Touring Car, price $1400, is equipped with 
e a 20 H. P. double opposed motor; cylinders 51/ x 6 inches, 
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| arst 1n ta ity Has side entrance, and is Juxuriously upholstered throughout. 
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B f O E ‘ Seating capacity for five passengers. Wheel base go inches, 
Speed from 6 to 4o miles an hour—with surprising hill-climbin 
ecause 0 or xperience ability—noise of exhaust completely aaa, . 
First in S ales Oldsmobile Standard Runabout, $650 
Oldsmobile Touring Runabout, $750 
b Oldsmobile Light Tonneau Car, $950 
Because of the Buyer’s Oldsmobile 20 H.P. Touring Car, $1400 


Experience j Send for “ Book of Particulars.” Address Dept. 48. 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. OLDS MOTOR WORKS, Detroit, U.S.A. 


New York and Everywhere Member of Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. i 
Drawing by Karl Anderson. 
Copyright 1905, Brownell & Humphrey. 
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P. M. STARNES, president. ; ALBERI M. JOHNSON, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
JULIAN C, HARVEY, 2nd Vice-President R. E. SACK&TT, Secy. 
ESTABLISHED 1868, FULL Parp Capital ONE MILLION DOLLAKs, 
National Life Insurance Company 
of the 
United States of America 
159 La SALLE STREET. 

Publicity Department, CHESTER J. MCPHERSON, Manager. ' 


CuicaGco, December 20, 1904. 
Tne ASSOCIATED SUNDAY MAGAZINES, 
Chicago, Il. 

Dear Sir :—Keplying to your recent favor in regard to the number 
of inquiries we have received from the page advertisement we ran with you 
November 6th, would say that up to to-day we have received between 7500 
and 8000 inquiries and they are still coming 1n at the rate of about 50a day. 

We must admit that these returns are far in excess of what we had 
expected, and it is needless to say that your publication will receive careful 
consideration when we do further advertising. 

Very truly yours, 
Cc. J. MCPHERSON, 


THE ASSOCIATED 
SUNDAY MAGAZINES 


A Part of EACH SUNDAY’S ISSUE of 


Tue CuHIcaGo RECORR-HERKALD 
THE St. Louis REPUBLIC 
THE PHILADELPHIA PRESS 
Tne PittssurRG Post 
Tue NEw York TRIBUNE 
Tue Boston Post 

















SURREY, TYPE ONE 
With Top, 18 horse powrr, $ 1500 


Ven one armed men are run: 
ning RAMBLERS; one in 
Michiaan, another in Ohio. 
@There is only one lever. (No 
machine can be more easily controlled. 
@ Full information on request.@Orher 
models $750, $ 850, $1350. $2000 
and $3000. C/mmnie“rate delivery 


THOMAS B. JEFFERY & COMPANY, 
Main Office and Factory: Kenosha Wisconsin. 
Branches, Boston, CKicago, Philadelphia. 
New York Agency, 134 West Thirty-cighth Street. 
Representatives in all other lea ing cities. 


























































For Advertising Rates address 
HENRY DRISLER, Advertising Manager 


31 Union Square - : New York 


940 Marquette Building, Chicago 
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‘WHO IS STEERING, ANYWAY?’’ 
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COMMENT 


Some daily newspapers describe as “ epoch-making ” the de- 
cision unanimously rendered on January 30 by the United 
States Supreme Court sustaining the injunction issued against 
the “ Beef Trust” by Judge Grosscur of the United States 
District Court in Chicago, Illinois, on May 2, 1902. Epoch- 
making is a big word, not to be used hastily or lightly. It is 
clear, indeed, from the text of the opinion, which was read by 
Mr. Justice Hours, that the Beef Trust ean no longer exist 
in its present form, and we should not be surprised to_see some 
of the packers, or of their agents, punished for coftempt of 
court in disregarding ihe injunction now sustained. The 
firms cooperating in the Beef Trust are enjoined from acting 
auy longer in concert for the purpose of depressing the prices 
of cattle on the ranges, or of increasing the price of dressed 
beef and other meats to the consumers of the United States. 
They are also enjoined from continuing to blacklist small 
dealers in order to compel them to conform to the regulations 
of the trust, and they ave forbidden to receive from railroad 
companies or other common carriers rebates by means of 
private car-lines. The original injunction, however, was modi- 
tied in a very important particular by the United States Su- 
preme Court, which struck out the words “or by any other 
method or device, the purpose and effect of which is to restrain 
commerce.” This erasure was made upon the ground that the 
defendants are entitled to be informed, as accurately as the 
cease permits, of the specific things which they are forbidden 
to do. One expedient to which they may now resort is obvious. 
They can consolidate their plants on the principle exemplified 
in the Standard Oil Company and the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. The only difficulty to be surmounted would be that 
of agreeing upon the respective value of the plants. The time 
seems far disiant when the United States Suprem? Court will 
adjudge the Standard Oil Company or the United States 
Steel Corporation to be an illegal corporation, and declare it 
dissolved. 

There is no doubt that the Russian government is in a very 
grave predicament. On the one hand, the commotion which 
prevails in almost all the urban centres in European Russia, 
and which is particularly alarming in Russian Poland, renders 
it impracticable to send any further reinforcements to the 
army in Manchuria, and must even make the Czar’s advisers 
regret that fhe multitude of soldiers habitually stationed on 
the line of the Vistula should have been drawn upon so heavily 
during the last few months to strengthen General KuropatKIN. 
On the other hand, the serious reverse suffered by the Russian 
commander at the front during the week ending January 28 
throws doybt on his ability to withstand a Japanese assault 
and maintain his present position at Mukden. The Russian 
government is therefore between the devil and the deep sea. 
It must renounce the hope of coping with Japan in the Far 
East, or confront the risk of revolution at home. It is pretty 
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easy to see which alternative will be chosen. The RoMANoFrs 
had better submit to a temporary loss of prestige than imperil 
their dynasty. 

Is the President losing his grip upon his party? There have 
been of’ late many indications that Speaker Cannon, Senator 
Avpricu, and other influential Republicans in Congress have 
made up their minds to serve notice quietly but firmly on Mr. 
RoosEvett that they propose to shape Federal legislation, and 
that he will not be permitted to dictate to the law-making 
power. When this number of the WEEKLY meets the reader’s 
eye, the first week of February will have ended, yet not a 
single one of the measures advocated by the President will 
have been adopted. As the Senate, moreover, has decided that 
the trial of the impeached Judge Swayne shall not begin until 
February 10, there is no longer much likelihood that, outside 
of the passage of appropriation bills, anything will be accom- 
plished in the way of legislation during the remnant of the 
last session of the Fifty-cighth Congress. Some of the Sena- 
tors have professed, indeed. to approve of the revision of the 
tariff urged by Mr. Roosrvetr, but they are well aware that 
such professions commit them to nothing, inasmuch as Mr. 
Cannon, who, unquestionably, will be chosen Speaker of the 
next TTouse of Representatives, has set his face like flint 
against any meddling with the DixncLuey rates. On the other 
hand, the Republican leaders in the present Ilouse are osten- 
sibly favorable to an, enlargement of the powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, so this body may deal more 
effectively with railroad rates, but here again it is thoroughly 
understood that nothing of importance will really be done, 
inasmuch as even if a bill caleulated to meet the wishes of the 
President should pass the Ilouse, it would inevitably fail in 
the Senate at the present session. 

The arbitration treaties, also, on which the President has 
not unreasonably plumed himself, seem doomed to miss ratifi- 
cation, as Senator Bacon and other spokesmen of the ex- 
Confederate States are determined to delay action on the 
agreements, unless these are amended by the insertion of the 
two amendments upon which the Senate insisted in the ease of 
the OLNEY-PAauNCEFOTE treaty. One of these amendments is 
to the effect that no claim against any State of the United 
States, alleged to be due to a foreign government, or to any 
subject therecf, shall be a subject of arbitration under the 
agreement. The second proposed amendment would render 
ihe arbitration treaties superfluous, because it provides that 
any agreement to submit a question to arbitration under the 
treaties shall in every case, before it becomes final, be com- 
municated to the Senate, and concurred in by two-thirds of 
the Senators present. As Mr. Rooseveitr has declared that if 
the treaties are thus amended they will be withdrawn, we as- 
sume that for the present, at all events, the agreements, 
negotiated with a good deal of trouble, are waste paper. 


The President’s naval policy has likewise received a rebuff. 
The Navy Department demanded an appropriation for four 
battle-ships, and announced that three would constitute the 
minimum that would satisfy the administration, inasmuch as 
only one battle-ship was provided for last year. The House 
Committee on Naval Affairs has decided, nevertheless, to 
authorize only two battle-ships, and in other ways to cut down 
Secretary Morton’s estimate, though, even thus, the aggregate 
amount of money appropriated for the navy will be about a 
hundred million dollars, as against ninety-three millions last 
year. An effort may be made to amend the bill in the Senate, 
but we doubt its suecess. We observe, lastly, that the Presi- 
dent’s exemplary desire to place the Philippines on the footing 
of Porto Rico, so that their products may enter our markets 
free of duty, seems to have no chance of fulfilment at the 


‘present session. In view of such a disheartening prospect, can 


the President regard himself as the leader of his party? That 
is a question which he will have leisure to consider after the 
dissolution of the present Congress. We do not believe that he 
will submit to be unhorsed without a struggle, and we there- 
fore think it highly probable that either in the spring or in 
the autumn he will carry out his original intention of calling 
together the Fifty-ninth Congress in extra session. 





Tt is now denied that the bill introduced by Colonel Wituiam 
T. Heprsern, chairman of the [louse Committee on Interstate 


























and Foreign Commerce, represents the views and wishes of the 
administration. It is said that the twin Escu and TowNnsenp 
bills for conferring additional powers on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and creating a court of review are regarded 
with more approval by the President and Attorney-General 
Moopy than is the Hrerspurn measure. We are told that an 
effert will be made by the Democratic members of the House 
Committee, cooperating with some dissident Republicans, to 
substitute for the Hrepsurn project a more efticient one sub- 
stantially identical with the bill introduced by Mr. Escu. If 
Colonel Hrrerurn should submit meekly to being overruled, 
and should use his influence with Speaker Cannon to secure 
a rule permitting an early discussion of the substitute, we pre- 
sume that it could be passed in the Ilouse before March 4; but, 
even then, it would be practically certain to be held up in the 
Senate. A bill prohibiting the private car system might be 
enacted at this session, because the railroads themselves want 
such a law, but that is all the railroad legislation that we 
expect to witness before Mr. Rooseveit’s inauguration. 


Tt is long since a more creditable utterance has emanated 
from a member of Mr. Roosrvere’s eabinet than the declara- 
tion made on January 28 by Secretary-of-War Tart, while 
advocating a reduction of the duty on sugar and tobacco from 
the Philippines before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
Ilouse of Representatives. It will be remembered that during 
the late political campaign the Republican party announced 
that it meant to give the Filipinos independence when they 
were “fit for it.” The inference generally drawn was that, if 
the Filipinos had to wait for independence until the Republi- 
can party should think they were fit for it, they would. never 
get it. The Democrats, on their part, undertook to demon- 
strate their sincerity by expressing a willingness to designate 
a particular date on and after which absolute independence 
should be conceded to the islands. It now appears either that 
a wrong inference was drawn from the words used in the 
Republican platform and in authoritative speeches, or else that 
President Roosrveit, of whose views Secretary Tarr is no 
doubt a trustworthy spokesman, has decided to make a ma- 
terial departure from the original Republican position. In the 
course of the hearing before the committee, the leader of the 
Democratic minority, Mr. Joun Suare Wiis, after re- 
marking that the Republican position was formerly understood 
to be that the United States were to keep the islands forever, 
asked the Secretary whether it was the present policy of the 
administration to give the islands ultimate independence. 
Judge Tarr answered in the affirmative, declaring that the 
boon would be conferred whenever the people of the islands 
should become capable of self-government. Then arose, of 
course, a question of definition, namely: Did the Secretary 
mean self-government as the American understands it, or as 
the Filipino understands it? Judge Tarr replied that he did 
not mean self-government as the American understands it, for 
he doubted whether the Filipinos would ever reach the self- 
governing capacity of Americans. 


We need not dwell on the fat-reaching importance of this 
concession. Judge Tarr went on to explain in detail that 
when the islanders sheuld reach a stage of civilization at 
which public opinion may be relied upon to restrain radical- 
ism, when adequate intcrisland communication should have 
been established, and when social and economic conditions 
generally should have been settled on a firm basis—then they 
should receive independence, should they desire it. If they 
should not desire it, but prefer a bond of political relationship 
which might prove beneficial by bringing them inside our 
tariff wall, such a solution of the problem might, he thought, 
be considered, but even then the status of the islands should 
be that of a self-governing colony, not that of actual or pro- 
spective Statehood. The Secretary had no doubt whatever that 
the actual relation of the islands to our government would 
continue throughout the present generation, and probably 
longer. Assuming this forecast to be well founded, he argued 
that it would be as just to establish a tariff between the States 
of Ohio and Pennsylvania as between the United States and 
the Philippines. He was confident that absolute free trade 
between the islands and our continental markets would be 
granted in the end, for, otherwise, Congress would have com- 
mitted an act of gross injustice. He reminded the committee 
that Congress has declared that in 1906 everything that is 
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shippéd between the United States and the islands, both ways, 
shall be carried in American bottoms. How is it possible, he 
asked, that Congress can enforce upon the Filipinos a policy 
framed exclusively in the interest of the United States with 
reference to the carrying of goods, and yet withhold the fullest 
access to markets for those goods? As to the report that he 
had agreed to compromise on a twenty-five-per-cent. or seventy- 
five-per-cent. reduction of the DineLry rates in favor of the 
Philippines, Judge Tart said that he was willing to com- 
promise on anything in the way of reduction, if he couldn’t 
get all, but only because of his conviction that we are coming 
eventually to free trade with the archipelago. 


It is an interesting announcement that the Emperor WiLL- 
14m II. has directed the German ambassador to the United 
States to lay before President Roosevett an official suggestion 
for an exchange of university professors between Germany and 
the United States. It is well known that Harvard has already 
accepted the proposal in principle, so far as Paris is concerned. 
and is negotiating a plan of interchange with the University 
of Berlin. Professor Apotpu TIarnack, who was invited by 
the German Emperor to set forth his ideas on the subject, has 
pointed out that the great scholars of the Middle Ages were 
not tied fast to any one country. They would lecture at 
Naples, Bologna, Paris, Cologne, and Oxford, and their stu- 
dents would follow them. Erasmus, for instance, was heard 
with admiration and delight in England, as well as in France, 
Germany, and Switzerland. The practice of migratory teach- 
ing has not died out in our own day. Ernest Renan delivered 
many a lecture in London. Max MuLuier came to England 
from Germany, and subsequently gave lectures at Strasburg, 
while retaining his Oxford professorship. Lord Keivin and 
Sir Wittiam Ramsay have lectured in Berlin. Professor 
Grecory of “Leipsiec is an American by birth, and has de- 
livered a course of lectures in the United States. It is one 
thing, however, to invite distinguished professors from abroad 
to give short courses of from four to eight lectures, and an- 
other thing to arrange for a six months’ residence on their 
part in a foreign university. No seat of learning is easily per- 
suaded to suffer for so long a time the absence of a favorite 
professor. The objections and difficulties, however, ought to 
be surmounted, in view of the importance of hearing the lan- 
guage, the literature, the social, economic, and political status, 
of a foreign country discussed by a professor of that country. 
As Professor Harnack says, no amount of industrious study 
of the American commonwealth would give German students 
the insight into these things that they might get from a native 
of the United States. 


The defeat in the weck ending January 28 of another sup- 
porter of Mr. Batrour in an English agricultural constituency, 
has once more directed attention to the pronounced drift of 
political opinion in Great Britain against the Unionist Gov- 
ernment, which at the “ Khaki” general election of 1900 
secured a majority of about 150 in the louse of Commons. 
Of fifty-three by-elections to fill vacancies which have since 
occurred, a ministerial majority of twenty-three in the repre- 
sentation of the constituencies concerned has been transformed 
into a Liberal majority of seven. What is no less, if not more, 
significant, is the fact that the aggregate Liberal vote in those 
election districts has been increased by thirty-seven per cent., 
while the ministerial vote was decreased by one and one-half 
per cent. A loss of twenty-three seats counts double, of course, 
on a division, but Premier BaLrour would still retain a ma- 
jority of upwards of a hundred in the present House, but for 
the Free-Fooders, who, as yet, however, have not been able to 
muster forty votes, and usually have fallen considerably below 
that number. The statutory term of the present Parliament 
does not expire until 1907, though it is not customary for a 
Prime Minister to wait to the last moment before appealing 
to the electorate. Mr. Batrour seems to take for granted 
that he cannot be upset by a combination of Liberals, Irish 
Nationalists, and Free-Fooders, and he has accordingly an- 
nounced in a recent speech that he has no intention of dis- 
solving Parliament before 1906. 





He may find that he has reckoned without his host, how- 
ever. The bulk of the members who have thus far kept the 
ministry in office are much more zealously devoted to Mr. 
CuAMBERLAIN than to Mr. Banrour, and by simply abstaining 








from participation in a division, could assure the defeat of 
the latter’s following. Everything, therefore, depends on the 
decision at which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN shall arrive. If he were a 
considerably younger man, or still retained the robust health 
that he formerly enjoyed, he might be willing to let things go 
on as they are for a year or two, on the assumption that time 
is needed to persuade British voters to accept his preferential- 
tariff policy. He has always acknowledged, however, that the 
outcome of the first appeal to the constituencies will be a 
victory for the Liberals, but he expects the triumph to be 
short-lived. and to see the Unionists returning to power under 
his leadership within a period computed at from six months 
toa year. Even if, therefore, the Liberals should come in this 
spring, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN would scarcely count upon supersed- 
ing them before the spring of 1906. If he lets Mr. Batrour 
dawdle in oftice for upwards of a twelvemonth, Mr. CuaMBer- 
LAIN can hardly hope to become Premier before 1907. In view 
of the fact that he has -recently received a warning that he 
tco is mortal, we deem it improbable that he will think such a 
postponement expedient. 


The most growing politician who comes under public ob- 
servation just now is Mr. Bryayx. He goes about the country, 
talks freely, and says good things. He seems to be in excel- 
lent form and spirits, and to contemplate events with much 
venial philosophy. At a dinner of the New York Alumni 
Association of Syracuse University in New York on January 
27 he rose from a seat between Chancellor Day of Syracuse 
and Mr. ArcupoLp of the Standard Oil Company to speak 
about “ Democraecy’s Appeal to Culture.” “TI have lost no 
opportunity in recent years,” he said, “to make the aequaint- 
ance of the people of the East,” and he went on, after some 
pleasant trifling, to make his point that culture was not yet 
doing all its duty by the people. The East seems to be 
reciprocating very heartily Mr. Bryan’s desire for better 
aequaintanee. It has never known him so well or liked him 
so well as it does now. Its distrust of him seems to be melt- 
ing away, and not without good reasons, for the Bryan of 
1905 has come a long ways from the spot occupied by the 
Isryan of 1896. Time has dealt kindly by him in putting some 
cf his most alarming beliefs out of active life. Free silver 
died a natural death. The policies of President RooseveLt 
which Mr. Bryan has approved may relieve him by a like 
process of those more recent sentiments favorable to state 
ownership of railroads which met with so little favor in the 
thoughtful East. A great many things come to him who 
can wait, and Mr. Bryan is a very competent waiter. He is 
not yet forty-five years old. Think of it! He is nearly two 
years younger than President RoosrveELt, is the best-known 
man in the country except the President, and, thanks to his 
versatile talents, his sociability, and his gumption, he is not 
being forgotten. 


The latest phase of the bill regulating the pay of retired 
officers who are assigned to active duty in connection with 
State militia provides that the officer shall have his full re- 
tired pay and quarters, or commutation of quarters, and noth- 
ing more. The only exception is that when a lieutenant-colonel 
(whose retired pay is $3000) is so assigned, he shall receive 
the full active pay of a major, which is $3500. The bill in this 
form was passed by the Senate. 


On January 30, the President in a special message noti- 
fied Congress that there was a widespread conviction that lax 
divorcee laws in some States were resulting in a diminishing 
regard for the sanctity of marriage. Ile asked that the Di- 
rector of the Census be authorized to collect and publish 
statistics pertaining to that subject covering the period from 
1886 to the present time. Tle said that no divorce statistics 
had been gathered by the Federal government since 1886, and 
that fresh ones were needed for use in getting up some better 
divorce laws. The President hopes that by cooperation of the 
States, uniform divorce laws may be enacted containing all 
possible safeguards fer the security of the family. Perhaps 
so; but at any rate the official statistics will show whether 
the increase of divorce has been so momentous as appears, and 
also how it is distributed, and whether the cities are having 
more than their share. 
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Meanwhile the security of families is receiving special atten- 
tion in this city. A committee of eminent citizens has been 
named to devise means to stimulate in our police force a more 
active prejudice against larcenies and crimes of violence, to 
the end that property and human life may be more secure. 
It is a very timely effort. Another one bearing more closely 
on the particular point which the President had in mind is the 
indictment of three well-known lawyers, a detective, and one 
other man for undue zeal and the use of unlawful methods in 
connection with divorce complications. This indictment, due to 
the activities of District-Attorney Jerome, is said to have pro- 
duced a considerable flutter and searching of spirit among 
members of the New York bar, some of whom, it seems, find 
unwelcome novelty in the idea of having lawyers held crimi- 
nally responsible for improper zeal in the interests of clients. 


We regret to notice in the Evening Sun of this city a 
persistent lack of confidence in the authenticity of a VELAs- 
QUEZ portrait lately added to the collections of the Boston 
Art Museum. The portrait, acquired at a cost of forty or 
fifty thousand dollars, is understood to represent Pure IV. 
of Spain. But it is questioned whether the painting is an 
original or a copy. Our evening neighbor is among those 
who hold that it is a copy, one of two good ones made of a 
portrait by VeLasqueEz, not of Pur IV., but of his brother, 
or of some other Spanish royalty, which original portrait is 
now lost. To this opinion our neighbor stubbornly adheres, 
in the face of a verdict brought in by a jury of skilled gentle- 
men, critics and artists, familiar with the works of VELASQUEZ. 
This jury included fourteen persons, among them W. M. 
Cuase, Pomp L. Hater, Frepertck P. Vinton, and J. ALDEN 
Weir. Thirteen of them pronounced the picture to be gen- 
uine, and in their decision the committee of the museum 
rest content. They do well to do so. Their museum has 
a picture that is valuable not only as a work of art, but a 
basis of learned controversy. As for the Hvening Sun, it 
shares the embarrassment of persons who charge murder with- 
out being able to produce a corpse. If it could produce an 
original from which the alleged copy was made, or could 
prove the existence and trace the fate of such original, it 
might have a case worth talking about. 


The Cleveland Plain-Dealer cannot find any authentic record 
that Lincotn ever made the remark familiarly attributed to 
him about the impossibility of fooling all the people all the 
time. Colonel Hay, who went over Lincoin’s speeches, papers, 
letters, and recorded sayings with minute care while writing 
Lixcoun’s biography, is quoted as saying that he never came 
across that remark. Librarian Sporrorp, a great repository of 
detailed knowledge about American statesmen, believes that 
the man who said what was said about fooling the people was 
not Lixcoun at all, but Putxveas T. Barnum, who had a long 
and eminently successful experience with the people, and was 
entitled to rank as an authority on popular gullibility. It does 
not matter. The thing said was a good and useful thing, who- 
ever said it. Deserving remarks are apt to be attributed to 
deserving men who might have said them. For example, a 
fairly readable “ comment” paragraph out of this paper anent 
the lively playwright, Grorce Brernarp Suaw, is floating about 
in the newspapers, and came in among last week’s clippings 
credited to Mr. Howe ts. 


——— = 


The Boston T'ranscript reports lively interest in New Eng- 
land in the prospective work on the Panama Canal. Civil- 
service examinations are being held, from the results of which 
are being made lists of cligibles for a great number of skilled 
employments. From these lists the Canal Commission is ex- 
pected in due time to draw all the drill-men, railroad men, 
mechanics, bookkeepers, timekeepers, doctors, nurses, and 
hospital hands that it needs. Upwards of two hundred in- 
quiries a day about these examinations are being“teceived. In 
Boston three or four hundred applicants turn up at each 
examination. Applicants for most positions must be between 
eighteen and forty years old. Those who eventually enter the 
employ of the commission get free transportation to the 
Isthmus from New York, San Francisco, or New Orleans, and 
free return transportation after completion of satisfactory 
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service. Six weeks’ vacation is given every year on full pay, 
provided at least eight months of satisfactory work has been 
done. 





The energetic campaign of our neighbor the Times to make 
B. Disraewt’s unfinished novel a literary sensation is, we sup- 
pose, no more than a reflection of what has been done in the 
same line in England. The novel has in it a thinly disguised 
GLAbsTONE, which is its chief drawing feature. Whether the 
DISRAELI resuscitation was worked by the London Times to 
create a market for the novel it had bought, or whether the 
fact of an existing bull market in DuisraEuis led to the 
purchase and publication of the literary fragment, we don’t 
know. Either way the phenomena are interesting. 


Some day a great reformer, in whose aspirations sense is 
duly blended with enthusiasm, will make and win a great 
fight for adequate pockets in women’s street clothes. Why 
woman does not have more and better pockets in her clothes 
is one of the mysteries of civilization. 





Sir Freperick Treves says that “of all desperately danger- 
ous persons the brilliant surgeon is the most lamentable.” 
Maybe so, though the man with a brilliant scheme for pre- 
venting unjust discrimination in freight rates can give him a 
pretty close rub for first place. In both cases the danger is 
one of a successful operation, which may either kill the patient 
or leave him in such a ease that existence is no longer profit- 
able. Yet we would be loath to spare brilliant surgeons, for now 
and then they make wonderful cures. And we may not flout 
the freight-rate fixers, for the: ailment they aspire to treat is 
real and serious, and if any of them can cure it without spoil- 
ing the patient it will be an exceedingly useful exploit. 


It looks as though Niagara Falls might presently be put out 
of commission by the diversion of its waters to the use of 
power companies chartered by the Dominion of Canada and 
the State of New York. Niagara may be either a majestic 
spectacle or an enormous industrial force, but it cannot always 
continue to be both. Jt is conceivable that a scheme may 
eventually be worked out in accordance with which the 
Niagara waters may play by day and work by night, but the 
schemes at present in sight are all concerned with increasing 
the industrial utility of the great cataract without regard to 
its future as a spectacle. The Falls are at the mercy of the 
New York Legislature, and the Legislature, if not at the mercy 
of encroaching corporations, is at least annually subjected to 
their insidious appeals. It is an accepted geological truth that 
the Falls are gradually moving westward as the rock recedes 
under the attrition of the waters. It is an accepted political 
truth that the attrition of powerful petitioners on legislatures 
is considerably more rapid in its effects than that of water on 
rocks. Give the Falls time enough and theyewill retreat from 
the power companies, but if the power companies get all the 
water the Falls can’t wear down, the rock, and so will lose the 
vower of retreat. The Falls will bear a lot of watching, for 
pleasure at Niagara, for business at Albany. 

Apropos of the prospective increase of the navy by 3000 
sailors the Evening Post feels that something ought to be done 
to enable the navy to keep its sailors after it gets them. Deser- 
tion, as every one knows, is a very prevalent and costly evil 
both in the navy and in the army. The Post quotes the Army 
und Navy Journal as admitting that five hundred men de- 
serted from the North Atlantic fleet last fall, of whom no less 
than one hundred fled from one battle-ship. ‘Good ships.” 
says the Post. “are all very well, but if our sailors run away 
from them in droves, what then? Ought not that battle-ship 
commander who lost one-fifth of his crew to have been called 
on for an explanation?” We guess he ought. Desertion, its 
causes, and the possible remedies for it are extensively dis- 
cussed both in the army and in the navy, and in the army one 
of the recognized causes is inconsiderate treatment of the en- 
listed men by young, inexperienced, and unfit officers. The 
navy has not been swamped, as the army has, by officers ap- 
pointed from civil life, but, undoubtedly, if there are naval offi- 
cers who make things needlessly unpleasant for their men, they 
ought to be overhauled. As to the Post, however, our recollec- 
tion is that in time past it has been favorable to the efforts 
made from outside the service to make the army and navy 
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attractive and profitable to the men by suppressing convivial 
beverages. If it wants to continue to help the serviee from 
the outside, we suggest that it stir up the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union to have Congress issue to the officers 
of the navy those excellent suggestions about humane be- 
havior by naval officers which are conveyed by Mr. W. S. 
GiLBert in his ballad about Captain Reece, R. N., who 


Did all that lay within him to 
Promote the comfort of his crew. 


This piece is the first of the “ Bab Ballads,” and it is redolent 
of the fragrant sentiment of altruism which the Post's good 
friends of the W. C. T. U. have embalmed in divers piecés of 
restrictive legislation. 


Mr. C. L. Freer’s proposal to give his art collection, and 
a building to hold it, to the Smithsonian Institution is of 
much interest. Mr. Freer is a resident of Detroit. His 
collection, which includes paintings and ceramics, is best 
known as the depository of the best lot of paintings and 
etchings by WuistLER in existence. He bought the decora- 
tions of WuistLeR’s famous “ peacock room,” and they are 
now in Detroit. Besides the Wiustiers, the collection is 
strong in the works of other American artists and of Japanese 
artists. It is already valued at about $600,000, and Mr. Freer 
proposes to add to it to the extent of $400,000 more, and to 
leave the whole at his death to the Smithsonian, with a further 
bequest of $500,000 to build a house for the exclusive purpose 
of sheltering it. Such a little museum would add to the 
attractions of Washington, and we presume that the regents 
of the Smithsonian will accept Mr. Freer’s offer. 


The wraith of the late Jerrerson Davis causes more em- 
barrassment to living people in the twentieth century than 
any nineteenth-century wraith should be suffered to induce. 
Southern Congressmen were more disposed than they would 
otherwise have been to make trouble about General MILes’s 
assignment to mould the Massachusetts militia, because Gen- 
eral MILEs once put irens on Mr. Davis. President Roosrver, 
in one of the histories he wrote in his late boyhood, said things 
about Mr. Davis which are believed to be unjust, and many 
good people in the South find it hard to forget it. Mr. Jouwn 
Suarp WiiuiAMs has protested earnestly against the disposi- 
tion to avenge Mr. Davis on General Mites, and he is right 
about it. The thing for all cf us to be thankful for is that 
Mr. Davis was not hanged, but after some discomforts was 
set free to live in peace and die in his bed and at his leisure 
among the people who loved him. 





Apropos of the discussion that grew out of. what Mr. 
Howetts said in Harper’s Macazine about the current dis- 
eomforts of international copyright, Mr. ANprew Lane di- 
vulges his inability to understand what is the matter. Ap- 
parently, he says, the trouble is that we may dump our trash 
on England’s shores, while the British trash-writers may not 
reciprocate. If that is so, he doesn’t care. He scoffs because 
in all these controversies the wranglers hardly ever speak of 
anything but novels. For them nothing else seems to exist. 
Mr. Lana says they have made what used to be literature 
into a trade in futilities, with all the concomitants of ad- 
vertisement, and endless talk about prices. It is not in na- 
ture, he asserts, unkindly, that among the thousands of people 
who are trying to live by their wits, more than a couple of 
seore should have the wits to live by. The lucky twoscore 
certainly include Mr. Lane. He has the wits, and has them 
geared to a vast industry. Probably he has nothing to com- 
plain of in current workings of international copyright. His 
multicolored fairy-books sel] here in gratifying quantity, and 
we hope he finds due pecuniary profit in their diffusion through 
our nurseries. His tall books about Mary the Queen of Scots 
and other romantic historical figures are also diffused, and 
tlie opinions we have been quoting are out of a syndicate letter 
in which Mr. Lanc’s mind is exposed every week, or every 
month, to readers of American newspapers. He has no time 
to grumble about copyright laws, nor even to find out on 
what grounds other writers are grumbling. He is too busy 
working at his trade, and a distinguished and inviting trade 
it is as he plies it, and remunerative, we trust, in all par- 
ticulars, far beyond the demands of even such cultivated wants 
as his must be. 














The President’s Latest Utterances 


Monpay, January 30, is likely to figure as an eventful date 
in Mr. Roosevett’s official career, for on that day he sent a mes- 
sage to Congress recommending that some measures be taken to 
check the frequency of divorce; delivered a speech on militarism 
at Annapolis: and, later, at the Union League Club in Philadel- 
phia, defined at length, and with precision, the position which, 
as he thought, our Federal government should assume toward cor- 
porations. In the message to Congress, the President pointed out 
that no statistics on the subject of marriage and divorce had been 
collected by the Federal government since 1886, and that but few 
of the States provided for the collection of such statistics. He 
urged Congress to authorize the collection and publication of the 
statistics bearing on the matter from 1886 to the present time, 
and expressed the conviction that laws uniform in all the States 
ought to be enacted containing all possible safeguards for the 
permanence of the marriage relation. Mr. RoosEvELT, of course, 
is well aware that the desired end can only be attained in one 
of two ways, to wit: by voluntary cooperation on the part of all 
State legislatures, or by a constitutional amendment clothing Con- 
gress with the power to enact a Federal divorce law. The first 
process is out of the question, for all of the States will never agree 
on a uniform divorce law, owing to the diversity of their views 
respecting the scope and nature of such legislation; and it would 
be almost equally difficult te secure the assent of three-fourths of 
the States to the constitutional amendment named. The utmost 
that can be effected by the collection and publication of statistics 
would be to arouse public opinion to the magnitude of the evil. 

In the speech addressed to the graduating class of the United 
States Naval Academy, Mr. Roosevetr declared that there is no 
foundation for the charge that this country is drifting toward 
militarism, and that there never had existed in modern times a 
nation so free from danger of an undue growth of the military 
spirit. We are not sure that the assertion should not be pro- 
nounced exaggerated. Since we acquired our independence, we 
have engaged in four wars, if what practically amounted to a 
war with France under the ADAMS administration be counted, 
and it must be acknowledged that, during the same period, the 
Swiss people have evinced much less of a military spirit. Mr. 
RoosEVELT denied at Annapolis, as he has denied before, that the 
term militarism is fairly applicable to adequate preparation for 
national self-defence. The President holds that, if this country be- 
lieves in the Monroe Doctrine; if it intends to hold the Philip- 
pines; if it intends, not only to build, but police, the Isthmian 
Canal; if it means to do its duty in the world on the side of civ- 
ilization, law, and order—and that duty can be done only by 
the just man armed—if this country intends to do these things, 
it must see to it betimes that it is able to uphold its rights and 
carry out its purposes when the necessity for such self-assertion 
arises. “I should be ashamed,” he told the graduates of the 
Naval Academy, * to see this nation play the part of a weakling. 
But I would rather see it play that part frankly than see it boast 
of its greatness, and then so handle itself that, if any one ques- 
tioned the boast, we should have to retreat from a position we 
had assumed because we lacked the power to make our words 
good.” The nation’s honor, he thought, should be assured of an 
adequate safeguard through the steady upbuilding of the army 
and navy. 

By far the most memorable, however, of the President’s latest 
utterances—the most memorable since the series of speeches which 
he delivered in 1902—was the exposition of his convictions with 
regard to the relation of the Federal government to corporations, 
which he made on the evening of January 30 at the Union League 
Club of Philadelphia. He warned his auditors, who included many 
representatives of corporate interests, that neither this people nor 
any other free people will permanently tolerate the use of the 
vast power conferred by vast wealth, and especially by wealth in 
its corporate form, without lodging somewhere in the government 
the still higher power of seeing to it that the power of wealth, in 
addition to being used in the interests of the individual or indi- 
viduals possessing it, is also used for, and not against, the in- 
terests of the people as a whole. He pointed out that experience 
had shown that no satisfactory result can be expected from the 
action of individual States. Effective control must come through 
the Federal government. It is true, as Mr. Rooseveit went on to 
say, that the business of the country is now carried on in a way 
of which the founders of our Federal Constitution could by no 
possibility have had any idea. At the present day, all great busi- 
ness concerns are engaged in interstate commerce, and it was be- 
vond question the intention of the founders of our government 
that interstate commerce, in all its branches and aspects, should 
be under national, not State. control. At the time when his Union 
League Club speech was composed, the unanimous decision of the 
United States Supreme Court against the Beef Trust had not 
been made known, and the President seems to have felt doubt- 
ful whether, owing to the impossibility that the Fathers should 
have foreseen the existing state of things, they had so expressed 
their intention as to make it capable of enforcement under un- 
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guessed conditions. This, doubtless, is why Mr. RooseveELr said 
that, if the courts decide that the intention of the framers -with 
reference to interstate commerce was not carried out and made 
effective in the Constitution, as it now stands, then, in the end, 
the Constitution, if not construed differently, will have to be 
amended so that the original undoubted intention may be made 
enforcible. It is obvious, as, of course, the President recognized, 
that recourse should be made to the cumbrous and dilatory process 
of constitutional emendation, only after every effort of legislation 
and administration shall have proved inadequate. In order to 
give the utmost efficacy attainable to legislative and administrative 
effort, it was indispensable, as the President reminded the Union 
League Club, that the public should be enlightened, invigorated, and 
unified; that men in public life and the men who direct the great 
business interests of the country should work, not in antagonism, 
but in harmony toward a common end. In directing the atten- 
tion of his auditors to the most momentous of American public 
questions, since the problem of slavery was solved, Mr. RoosEevELT 
showed that he was animated, and hoped that others would be 
animated, not by a headlong and revolutionary, but by a tentative 
and cautious, though progressive, spirit. As he put it, we must 
grow by evolution, not by revolution. When he outlined how we 
should move toward improved industrial conditions, it is evident 
that he had in mind the well-known words of Gorrur, “* Like a 
star, without haste, vet without rest,’ for he said, * There must 
be no hurry, but there also must be no halt.” He proceeded to 
admonish hearers of a conservative temper that it behooved the 
very men who are anxious that there should be no sudden and 
violent changes, to remember that precisely such sudden and vio- 
lent changes will be rendered probable, if not inevitable, should 
they refuse to make the needed changes in a cautious and mod- 
erate way. The proposition is unquestionably sound historically 
as well as philosophically. The French ancien régime had two op 
portunities of salvation: It might have listened to Tureor: it 
might have listened, later, to Necker. It listened to neither: 
hence the Reign of Terror. 

The gist of Mr. Roostvett’s Philadelphia speech was packed in 
the averment that, at the present moment, the greatest need of 
the American people is for an increase in the power of the na- 
tional government to keep the great highways of commerce open 
alike to all on reasonable and equitable terms. Why has this be- 
come the urgent, paramount, inextinguishable demand? Because, 
less than a century ago, the commercial highways of the country 
were still, as they have been since the dawn of history, either 
waterways, natural or artificial, or else ordinary reads for wheel- 
vehicles drawn by animal power. The steam railroad, which was 
unheard of when our Federal government was formed, and when 
the great principles of our Federal government were laid down, 
has now become almost everywhere the most important, and, in 
many large regions, the only, highway for commerce. Such being 
the case, the man who controls the principal or only highway can- 
not be permitted to control it in his own interests alone. In 
propounding this principle does Mr. RooseEveLt fail to recognize 
the magnitude of the services rendered to the American com- 
munity by the devisers, builders. and operators of our national 
railway system? Far from it. “It is,” he says, “not only just, 
but it is in the interest of the public, that the man contriving, 
acquiring, or controlling a great railway system should receive 
the amplest payment for the masterful business capacity which 
enables him to benefit himself while benefiting others. In return, 
however, such a man must recognize his duty to the public.” This 
he camnot do, and wil! not do, if our laws are so defective that, 
in the sharp competition of the business world, the conscientious 
man is put at a disadvantage by his less scrupulous fellows. The 
President concluded his appeal to the representatives of corporate 
interests in Philadelphia by bringing home to them the truth that 
it is in the interest of the conscientious and public-spirited rail- 
way man himself that there should be such governmental super- 
vision of the railway traffic of the country as shall require from 
his less scrupulous competitors, and from unscrupulous big ship- 
pers as well, that heed to the public welfare which he himself 
would willingly give. and which is of vital consequence to the 
small shipper. 

Passing to details. Mr. Roosevetr indicated that he is 
warmly in favor of the bill just reported to the House of 
Representatives which increases the number of members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, enlarges their powers, and cre- 
ates a court of review. That is to say, when he spoke in Phila- 
delphia, he took for granted that the Federal government did not 
already possess the powers needed to enforce just and equitable 
conduct upon common carriers. As a matter of fact, the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in the case of the Beef Trust 
has since indicated that adequate power of control and coercion 
is already possessed by the Federal government, if the will exists 
to exercise it. By the decision to which we have referred, the 
highest Federal tribunal has gone back to the position which it 
took.in the Addyston Pipe case, and has asserted the validity and 
efficiency of the Antitrust act in the most peremptory terms. As 
for secret rebates and unfair discriminations between different 
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localities and individual shippers, these evils have been placed 
already under the ban of the law by the act of February 4, 1887. 
Moreover, the ELkins bill, which was enacted in 1903, improves 
the efficiency of the statute just named by defining the offence 
more precisely, making the collection of evidence easier and quick- 
ening the application of a judicial remedy. Might it not be well 
during the next six months to tax to the utmost the powers con- 
ferred by these laws and by the Interstate Commerce act, and 
leave it to the Fifty-ninth Congress to say whether the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall be entrusted with the power of fixing 
railroad rates, a delicate and difficult function, the right dis- 
charge of which requires ‘exceptional qualifications, and a blunder 
in the exercise of which might have very serious consequences. 





The Santo Domingo Affair 


Tue protocol recently signed by President Moraves of the Do- 
minican Republic, and by representatives of our State Depart- 
ment, seems to have been misinterpreted in many quarters. Mr. 
Bacon of Georgia and other Senators expressed the apprehension 
that the agreement, by which we undertook to collect and dis- 
tribute the revenues accruing from all the Dominican custom- 
houses, would make us constructively guarantors of the Do- 
minican Republic’s foreign debt, and might compel us to employ 
military or naval force in certain contingencies. Mr. BAcon 
pointed out that the war-making power was reserved exclusively 
to Congress, and that none of the other functions imposed by 
the protocol could be assumed® by our Executive, unless author- 
ized thereto by law or by a treaty. The Senators were quickly 
reassured by the announcement that the protocol, or a treaty em- 
bodying its terms, would be submitted to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion. There will then be, of course, an opportunity to discuss the 
agreement on its merits. 

As we have previously mentioned, the Senate has never hitherto 
denied that it was within the competence of the Federal Executive 
to enter into the arrangement by which, for some months, a rep- 
resentative of our State Department has been administering the 
custom-house at Puerto Plata, and appropriating the revenue there- 
of to the payment of the claims of an American corporation. That 
was, however, an insignificant transaction compared with the as- 
sumption of the office of receiver and distributor of the revenue 
accruing from all the custom-houses in the Dominican Republic. 
We should have to hold the office, moreover, for an indefinite 
period, because the total foreign debt of Santo Domingo exceeds 
considerably $30,000,000, and as about half of the custom-house 
receipts would be needed to defray the current expenses of the in- 
sular administration headed by President Moraes, there would be 
but a small net revenue available for interest and sinking-fund. 
The protocol also contained a provision which, apparently, com- 
mitted us to defend the government, whereof Morates is the chief, 
in the event of its being threatened by insurrection, as it certain- 
ly would be when Dominican politicians found out that the cus- 
tom-houses would henceforth be shielded from spoliation. Thus 
it might happen that we would have another Philippine problem 
on our hands. It has further been suggested that the exercise of 
some of the powers conceded in the protocol might involve us in 
complications with European nations. It is, for example, alleged 
hy the Dominicans that some of the claims of their foreign cred- 
itors are excessive and inequitable, and they would have us de- 
termine the amount of money really due by an ea parte pro- 
ceeding. We need not point out that any self-respecting Euro- 
pean government would insist that the claims of its subjects 
should be submitted to arbitration. What right, moreover, have 
the signatories of the protocol to set aside the agreement pre- 
viously made by the Dominican Republic that the French and 
Belgian holders of Dominican bonds should have a first lien on 
fifteen per cent. of the customs revenues of two Dominican ports? 

We ificline to think that the enumerated objections to the pro- 
tocol, or to a treaty based thereon, might be surmounted, provided 
the obligations assumed by the United States were more rigor- 
ously defined, and provided it should be demonstrated that no 
annexation of the Deminican Republic is contemplated. A good 
deal of light on the real purpose of the protocol is thrown by 
an account of President MoraLes, communicated the other day 
to the Philadelphia Public Ledger. It seems that Cartos F. 
Morates, the present occupant of the Dominican Presidential 
chair, is a man of thirty-seven, who, besides his native Spanish, 
speaks English and French fluently, and who is well educated, 
having graduated from an ecclesiastical seminary. In 1893 he 
was exiled by President Heureaux, but returned two years later 
under the provisions of an amnesty. Under President JimINnEz 
he was a member of the Dominican Congress, and, under Presi- 
dent Wos y Gin, he was Governor of Puerto Plata. The outcome 
of the recent revolution, in which he bore a conspicuous part, was 
that both JImINez and Wos y Gin were driven into exile, and he 
became master of the whole Dominican Republic, except the sea- 
port of Monte Cristi and the adjoining district. In an interview 
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with the Public Ledger’s correspondent, President Morates said 
that while he counted on the friendly interest of the Mnited States 
to help him in the reestablishment of order in Santo Domingo, 
he and his people were resolved to preserve their independence. 
When informed that there had been some talk in American news- 
papers about the expediency of “annexing” Santo Domingo, the 
word seemed to sting him to the quick. He declared that Do- 
minicans would never submit to annexation. They were only a 
small nation, he said, and were keenly alive to the power of the 
United States, but they would perish in the effort to preserve 
their independence. He disclaimed the belief. however, that the 
ROOSEVELT administration had any such end in view. President 
MorALes went on to say that, while he would never assent to 
annexation, he would not strenuously object to a sort of pro- 
tectorate, such as was established by the Cuban-American relations 
formulated in the so-called ‘(PLArr Amendment. 

Searcely was the protocol] signed by President Moraes and a 
representative of our State Department made publie in Santo 
Domingo and the United States when an insurrection against the 
Dominican government was reported to have broken out, and 
President ROOSEVELT was alleged to have sent war-ships and ma- 
rines for the purpose of maintaining order on the north and south 
shores of the island of Hispaniola. At the hour when we write, 
neither of these rumors has been confirmed. Our State Depart- 
ment, however, has announced that Minister DAwson at Santo 
Domingo City has been instructed to make important changes in 
the protocol providing for the administration of the Dominican 
customs revenues by the United States. Even in its original form, 
the agreement stipulated that the United States should not be 
deemed responsible for the obligations of the Dominican govern- 
ment, but, in view of the criticism to which the agreenient has 
been subjected, it has been deemed expedient to make the stipu- 
lation clearer and more emphatic. In the revised form of the 
protocol, the réle of our government will be limited strictly to 
that of an agent undertaking to assist Santo Domingo in getting 
out of trouble. As soon as the desired changes have been made. 
the agreement will be sent to the Senate for ratification, but this 
is scarcely likely to be secured before the expiration of the Fifty- 
eighth Congress, for the trial of the impeached Judge Swayne 
will begin on February 10, and thereafter the only business for 
which the Senate is likely to have time before March 4 is the 
passage of the appropriation bill. It follows that, although the 
protocol of January 21 provided that the United States should 
assume charge of all the Dominican custom-houses on February 1. 
the execution of the agreement is likely to be postponed for a 
considerable period. 

The temporary discharge of the function of receiver in the case 
of Santo Domingo is, of course, the first concrete application of 
the abstract principle propounded in the corollary to the Monror 
Doctrine set forth in Mr. Roosevett’s letter read at the Cuban 
dinner, and since elaborated in a speech by ex-Secretary-of-War 
Root. How has the enunciation of the principle been received in 
European and Latin-American countries? In Berlin the advocates 
of Germany’s transmarine expansion, who applauded Mr. Roose 
VELT when he remained an impassive spectator of the Anglo- 
German bombardment of Venezuelan seaports, look askance at 
the new position taken by our Executive. They foresee that it 
puts an extinguisher on Germany’s hope of securing a foothold 
in the New World. Never will she be able, in the guise of a 
ereditor, to control a Latin-American country as England con- 
trols Egypt. There remains but one way of effecting a lodgment 
in the Western Hemisphere, and that is by the conquest or pur- 
chase of British, Dutch, or French Guiana, or of a West-Indian 
island belonging to a European power. Our government would 
probably protest against such a transaction, just as formerly we 
made it known that a transfer of Cuba by Spain to a strong Euro- 
pean nation would not be viewed by us with equanimity. As for 
Great Britain, France, and some minor European countries, the 
inhabitants of which have invested money in Latin-American re- 
publics, they are well content to have the United States relieve 
them of the trouble of getting their debts paid. In London and 
Paris, people do not seem, as yet, to recognize what has been 
pointed out in Berlin, that, if the United States take charge of 
the custom-houses of a given Latin-American commonwealth, it 
is Mivhly probable that the importation of American goods into 
the debtor state would be encouraged, and that the trade of Euro- 
pean purveyors would be proportionately decreased. As regards 
the impression made on the Latin-American mind by the Roose- 
VELT corollary to the Monror Doctrine, there is no doubt that it 
lias been received with irritation, not to say dismay, at Caracas 
and Bogota, because Venezuela and New Granada are the debtor 
states most likely next to fall into the hands of the self-appointed 
international receiver. Even at Buenos Ayres, although, at present, 
Argentina seems able to meet her huge obligations, some news- 
papers have evinced a disposition to denounce our arrogation of a 
right to control the financial resources of a sister commonwealth 
in the interests of European creditors. In Chile, on the other 
hand, Mr. RooseEvEtt’s position has met with cordial approval on 
the part of an influential newspaper published at Santiago. 




























The New 


Automobile Records 


By Dr. Henry Smith Williams 


[The following article by Dr. Williams was written before the races of Tuesday, January 31. A complete summary of all ree- 
ords at Ormond Beach appears on page 219 of this isswe.—EpI1ror. ] 


MILE in 34 1-5 seconds! That is the new automobile 
record just éstablished at Ormond Beach. The ree- 
ord mile was made by Mr. H. L. Bowden, of Boston. 
The record-breaking machine is of peculiar construction, 
consisting essentially of two four-cylinder motors adjusted 

to one frame, giving an engine of 120 horse-power.” The machine 
weighs 2650 pounds, exceeding by mere than 400 pounds the usually 
prescribed limits of weight. The record, therefore. will stand as a 
performance in a class by itself. But that is something that in- 
terests only the specialist. For the general public it suffices that 
an automobile propelled by a gasoline engine covered a mile in 
34 1-5 seconds, or at the rate of 105 miles an hour. 

This record was made on Wednesday, January 25. A _ little 
earlier on the same day the previous automobile record of a mile 
in 39 seconds—made at Ormond by William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., 
last vear—had been twice broken; first by Mr. Louis Ross, who 
made the mile in his forty-horse-power steam auto, of * freak ” 
construction, in 38 seconds; and by Mr. Arthur McDonald, driving 
a ninety-horse-power English car belonging to Mr. 8S. F. Edge. 
Mr. McDonald's record was a mile in 34 2-5 seconds, and this will 
stand as the new record for cars of regulation weight. 

It thus appears that Mr. Vanderbilt's record was reduced first 
by 1 second, then by 4 3-5 seconds, and finally by 4 4-5 seconds on 
the same day. Obviously the conditions were peculiarly favorable 
on that day, or else a very marked improvement in the con- 
struction of racing automobiles has taken place within the past 
year. The latter is doubtless the true explanation, since, accord- 
ing to all reports, the conditions at Ormond Beach this year have 
not been peculiarly favorable, but rather the reverse. The fact, 
too, that the five-mile record was reduced to the low figure of 
3 minutes, 17 seconds (this also by Mr. Arthur McDonald) on the 
day preceding that on which the mile record was so completely 
shaitered, substantiates the idea of improved mechanisms. More- 
over, a new world’s record for ten miles was established (by Mr. 
E. R. Thomas, with a ninety-horse-power German machine) on 
Saturday, the new figures being 6 minutes, 31 4-5 seconds. In any 
event, the jump from 39 to 34 1-5 seconds is a notable one, as will 
be evident from a simple computation which shows that this year’s 
record-holder would have run away from the champion of last year 
at the rate of no less than 19 feet per second. 

Not only is this the fastest mile ever made by an automobile, 
but it is, in all probability, the fastest mile ever travelled by a 
human being over a course subject to his own volition: and it is 
at least doubtful whether any member of the animal kingdom ever 
passed through a mile of space at comparable speed. The fastest 
quadruped on the globe is almost unquestionably the thoroughbred 
horse. But the fastest mile ever compassed by a horse—Salvator’s 


straightaway dash in 1 minute, 3514 seconds—is a slow perform- 
ance in comparison. Salvator covered a little over 55 feet per see- 
ond: the racing auto-car covered a trifle over 154 feet, thus gain- 
ing 99 feet in each second. The trotting-horse at its best—as rep- 
resented by Lou Dillon's 1 minute, 5814, seconds—is, of course, much 
slower still, covering only 4414 feet per second. Dan Patch, the 
fleetest pacer, in his mile in 1 minute, 56 seconds, made just 1 foot 
per second more than the trotter. The swiftest human runner 
covers his mile at the rate of about 21 feet per second; the skater 
brings this up to about 34 fect: and the bicyclist (paced) attains 
the acme of muscle-motor speed with his 80 feet per second—a 
little more than half as fast as the motor-car. 

All these types of record-maker, therefore, are quite outclassed. 
If we would find a real competitor for the automobile in the ani- 
mate world we must seek it in birdland. Here, it might be sup- 
posed, the space-devourer would find a match. But it is not quite 
certain that such is the case. The old-time books on natural his- 
tory tell us, to be sure. of speeds that make the new record seem 
slow. They credited the- European swift, for example, with 250 
miles an hour. But more recent observers, made cautious by the 
scientific spirit of our age, are disposed to discredit such estimates, 
which confessedly are little better than guesses. The only officially 
timed bird flights are flights of homing pigeons; and here the record 
credits the bird with only 100 miles an hour. This means 124 
feet a second, as against the auto’s 154. According to these fig- 
ures, the automobile could give the pigeon a start of 1000 feet and 
yet sweep forward and 6vertake it before it passed the mile-post. 
Perhaps the comparison is not quite fair, since no doubt the pigeon 
may perform some individual miles of its journey at more than 
average speed: but it may well be doubted whether its maximum 
ever reaches the rate of 150 feet per second. It is within the pos- 
sibilities, however, that some other birds have even surpassed this 
speed. The falcon, for example, is probably a swifter bird than 
the pigeon, at least for short distances. Some one, indeed, has 
credited the hawks with a speed of 150 miles an hour. But this, 
I feel sure, is a great exaggeration. I once saw a hen harrier 
pursue a prairie chicken, without seeming to gain appreciably, for 
a long distance; yet the prairie chicken is by no means among the 
speediest of birds. Many of our ducks, for example, quite out- 
class it: indeed, I should be disposed to admit that the teal or 
the ganvasback at full speed might give the automobile a race. 

The bird might perhaps get the better of the machine by rising 
to a height and taking a sloping course downward. But the bird 
could not increase its speed indefinitely because of the obstacle of 
atmospheric pressure. Air moving at the rate of 60 feet a second 
constitutes a serious storm: at 90 feet it becomes a tornado, and 
at 150 feet it is a tornado ut its worst—a storm that tears up 

















A general View of the Ormond-Daytona Course during the recent Automobile Races 
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Croker in his Automobile just before the Accident 

























E The Overturned Car on Ormond Beach, after the Accident 


THE FATAL ACCIDENT TO MR. FRANK CROKER AT ORMOND 
BEACH, FLORIDA, DURING THE RECENT AUTOMOBILE MEET 


The beginning of the recent International Automobile Meet at Ormond Beach, Florida, wus marred by an unfortunate accident. 

Mr. Frank Croker, while driving his automobile in a trial spin along the beach at the rute of ninety miles an hour, on the 

Saturday preceding the races, collided with a motor-cycle ridden by Mr. H. F. Stanley. Mr: Croker’s machine was overturned, 

killing his mechanic, Alecander Raoul, and injuring Mr. Croker so severely that he died on the following day, January 22. The 

accident resulted in a more vigilant policing of the course, and in the postponement of the beginning of the races for one day 
Photographs by Peufield 
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B. M. Shanley, Jr., in the Mercedes Car in which W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., made his One-mile Record of 39 Se conds, which stood 
until the present Meet 


trees and overthrows houses. and against which no man can stand 
any more than that he could breast the current of Niagara. Now, 
of course, it is all one whether the air moves at this rate against 
you or whether you move at a corresponding rate against the air. 
Therefore, a very serious check is put upon the bird’s flight. 

Of course atmospheric pressure affects the automobile no less than 
the bird. When at high speed, the machine and driver are in 
effect subjected to the influence of a veritable tornado. To modify 
the antagonism of the wind some constructors of racing autos 
have adopted (as the illustrations will show) a model suggested 
originally by the body of a bird or a fish, and long since made 
familiar to the ship-builder. Mr. Ross’s steam auto gives the best 
illustration of this idea carried to an extreme. His car looks 
like an upturned canoe. Mr. Ross is a college man, and possibly 
his theoretical knowledge of air pressure may have influenced him 
to go to the extreme. At any rate, his theory is justified by the 
result, since his car, though driven by only a forty-horse-power 
engine, competed successfully against much’ stronger machines. 
With the big cars it is not feasible to carry the idea quite so far, 
but even these make every concession possible to the power of the 
wind, as, for example, Mr. McDonald’s champion five-mile racer 
shows. 

Mr. Ross’s car is driven, as already mentioned, by steam. But 
most of the automobiles, as everybody is aware, are propelled by 
gasoline engines. This is not their least wonderful feature. To 
the ordinary observer it seems quite incredible that a little whiff 
of air, mixed with the fumes of a few drops of gasoline, should 
produce a power that can drive the pistons with such force as to 
propel a vehicle weighing more than a ton. The momentum ac- 
quired by Mr. Bowden's champion machine was, as the physicist 
measures it, more than 400,000 foot-pounds. And the power that 
propels this amazing projectile is supplied by a few cubic feet of 
gaseous vapors. The forward (or downward) motion of the piston 
(propelled by a fly-wheel) sucks a whiff of the gasoline vapor and 
air into the cylinder; the return stroke of the piston compresses 
this gas, and an electric spark ignites it, enabling the gasoline 
molecules to unite with the oxygen molecules with explosive sud- 
denness; the myriad particles of the gas, rebounding from one an- 
other at inconceivable speed, press with the aggregate power of 
multitudes upon the eyvlinder and drive it back with terrifie force; 
then an escape valve opens, the return thrust of the piston drives 
out the exploded gas, and one revolution of the engine is com- 
plete. Over and over again this cycle is repeated, with almost in- 
credible rapidity. That such power should be latent in a seemingly 
inert whiff of gas is one of nature’s miracles. And that man 
should have constructed an engine so nicely adjusted in all its 
parts as to utilize this power is little less than a miracle of 
mechanism. 

A word should be said about another interesting mechanism 
that pertains not indeed to the speed of the automobile, but to 
an accurate record of that speed. This is an electrical timing de- 
vice. A moment’s reflection will show that it would be very un- 
satisfactory to time an automobile moving at record speed by the 
old stop-watch method. Every one is aware that individuals 
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differ as to their reaction time; and that timers are often at 
variance to the extent of as much as 2-5th of a second. Now 
in 2-5th of a second, as we have seen, the record auto covers a dis- 
tance of 61 3-5 feet. Obviously it would not do to allow such 
latitude as this. Hence an electric device has been elaborated 
which makes the record absolutely accurate. When it is stated, 
therefore, that one machine made a mile in 34 2-4 seconds, another 
in 34 1-5, we may feel confident—as we could not always be re- 
garding the old-time records—that we have to do with a difference 
of 1-5th of a second in the actual rate of speed. 

Wide as is the gap between the new and the old records, it 
must be added that the present achievement is not quite what 
some enthusiastic automobilists had hoped for. These enthu- 
siasts had believed that the automobile would rival the mark set 
by the locomotive-engine—no less a speed than a mile in 30 sec- 
onds. Probably it will do so at no very distant date; but the 
gap is by no means an insignificant one, as a mile in 30 seconds 
means 176 feet a second. This would leave the champion auto- 
mobile behind 22 feet each second; and at the end of a mile the 
auto would be distanced by 660 feet. It is interesting to visualize 
the procession that the locomotive would leave behind it if placed 
in competition against the various kinds of champions whose feats 
have been mentioned. As the locomotive crossed the line the auto- 
mobile would be one-eighth of a mile in the rear; a thousand feet 
further back would come the homing pigeon; after a long gap 
Salvator, the fast runner, would come straggling along, having 
covered less than one-third of a mile; Lou Dillon would just be 
passing her first quarter; Kramer, the fastest cyclist (unpaced), 
would be placed between the racer and the trotter; while Hutchens, 
the swiftest runner at the distance, would have gone only 300 
vards from the tape. If we carry the comparison one stage farther, 
and match the five-mile record of the locomotive against the new 
five-mile automobile record, the discrepancy is even more apparent, 
for the locomotive record for five miles is 2 minutes, 30 seconds, as 
against the 3 minutes, 17 seconds of the automobile, a difference of 
47 seconds. In other words, if the engine went on at the same 
speed, it would be more than one and one-half miles ahead when the 
automobile crossed the five-mile line. 

But, of course, there is nothing except the mere matter of speed 
that makes the locomotive-engineer’s performance comparable to 
that of the chauffeur. The one is driving a machine that runs 
on a fixed track. He has to do little more than keep up steam and 
open the throttle. The chauffeur must pick his course, where, at 
any moment, a soft spot in the sand may tend to deflect him. 
How terrible may be the result of a slight deflection, with a machine 
going at great speed, was illustrated in the tragic death at Ormond 
Beach of young Mr. Croker and his machinist. Such incidents 
have marred the success of many important racing events, and have 
led to the oft-repeated question as to whether, after all, such 
speed tests are worth while. It is a question that each must 
answer for himself. The dangers are obvious, but most athletic 
competitions have an element of danger, and enthusiasts may well 
contend that speed tests are largely responsible for the great 
mechanical improvement that is in evidence. 
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the new Five-mile Record of 38.17 in his Napier Car 

















Louis Ross, who Wou the One-mile Race for the L. C. Weir Trophy in 41 3-5 Seconds, in his Stanley Steamer 

















H. L. Bowden weighing in. Mr. Bowden Lowered the One-méle Record, from 39 Seconds to 34 1-5 Seconds, on the Second Day 
of the Races 


THE AUTOMOBILE RACES AT ORMOND BEACH, FLORIDA 


The reader is referred to page 219 of this issue of the “ Weekly” for an additional summary of the principal events and win- 
ners at the Ormond Beuch races 
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Good Roads 


AS it not that keen student of character, the late P. 
T. Barnum, who said that almost any American would 
give a dollar to be fooled and another dollar to find 
out how he was fooled’ 

There is a trait in American character which makes 
us ultraconservative on some issues, especially where long-estab- 
lished custom causes us to travel in ruts so deep that it is difficult 
to leave them. 

For years the inhabitants of the rural districts of our country 
deceived themselves in believing that the best, and by that is meant 
the cheapest, way to pay a road tax was to work it out by a definite 
quota of day’s labor on the highways. It took a far-reaching and 
aggressive educational campaign to persuade them that the old 
method of road-building and repair was unnecessarily costly and 
thoroughly ineffectual. Nor was this reformation well started until 
some communities had made a_ practical demonstration of the 
actual value of good highways to those who depend on the soil 
for a living. 

In working out lis road tax, the farmer clung to the idea that a 
dollar saved was as good as a dollar earned, and at the same time 
he lost sight of the truism that it is good business policy to in- 
vest a dollar which will bring back two. Once the farmer was 
shown by object-lessons that good highways, passable the year 
round, were essential to a profitable handling of farm products, 
he freely expressed astonishment at having been fooled by the 
methods inherited from his ancestors. 

This educational work, which, in its inception, called for great 
energy and the liberal expenditure of time and money, was later 
on helped by both State and Federal government. An appropria- 
tion was made by Congress for the purpose of collecting and dis- 
seminating information on road-building and repair, road mate- 
rials, and other kindred topics. As a result, the farmers learned 
that to build roads properly, though apparently expensive, was in 
reality an economic measure. They were led to see that the high- 
Ways were natural feeders of railways, and that it was as much 
of a detriment to have produce snowbound or mudbound on the 
farm as to have freight congested on the railroad. They compre- 
hended the difference in cost between hauling a ton a mile on good 
and bad roads, and they realized, too, that with passable roads 
the year round the hauling to station and other shipping points 
could. be done to advantage out of season when draught animals 
were not needed for ploughing or harvesting. 

These few paragraphs will indicate in outline the manner in 
which this great reform was 
started by agitation and fos- 
tered by education until the 





in America 


By Colonel Albert A. Pope 


It is of great importance that an accurate topographical map be 
made of each State, and on it located the available deposits of 
road material, so that county commissioners and other authorities 
can be well informed in regard to the mineral deposits in their 
immediate region, upon which deposits they could draw for the 
material to carry cut work on town and country roads. 

The well-known geologist, Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, dean 
of the Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard University, served 
as one of the first highway commissioners appointed by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 

During his term of oflice Professor Shaler made a_ care- 
ful study of the road materials of the State, and accurate 
information upon this subject was tabulated and put on file for 
the use of the highway commission and others interested in the 
promotion of good roads. Professor Shaler’s book, American High- 
ways, is one of the best of modern works on this subject, and is 
written in a popular style, so as to be of use to the layman as 
well as the professional road engineer. 

Personally, I believe in an extensive development of both State 
and Federal roads. For many years we have expended liberal sums 
of money for the betterment of rivers and harbors, and the results 
accomplished are commendable, but we must not lose sight of the 
fact that a great majority of the people live away from the coasts 
and waterways, in regions where the necessity for good highways is 
imperative. . 

In many cases these people need the appropriations and na- 
tional aid a great deal more than those dwelling nearer the sea- 
board or on streams that teem with industry. The highways are 
the natural feeders to railways, and improvements on them ma- 
terially increase both interstate and international commerce. If 
our government has seen fit to be liberal in river and harbor 
work, it is reasonable to expect that the building and maintenance 
of public highways must demand the same attention. There is an 
interdependency here which cannot be overlooked by those who 
analyze this questien aright. 

It has long been a mooted question as to what is the best method 
of raising funds for the construction of public highways, but I 
know of no better way than for State and Federal government to 
issue special bonds for the purpose. Three-per-cent. fifty-year 
bonds of this kind would find an immediate market, and they 
could be paid by a sinking-fund of two per cent. per annum, which 
wonld mean that there would be charged against this indebtedness 
five per cent. per annum, to be provided for by taxation. Such 
bonds could be issued from 
time to time as the work 
progressed, so that funds 
would always be available 





question is not “shall we 
have good roads,” but “ how 
can we best secure and 
maintain them.” 

Experience has taught us 
the valuable lesson that 
highways must be con- 
structed and cared for un- 
der skilled — supervision. 
This point is emphasized by 
the fact that the demand for 
trained road engineers is 
constantly increasing, and to 
meet it our educational in- 
stitutions and colleges are 
offering a regular course of 
study to fit students for 
this important work. A 
number of States have 
appointed highway com- 
missions, whose duty is to 
suitably provide for the 
expenditure of money. ap- 
propriated for State high- 
Ways. 

Though the methods of 
procedure in various States 
differ, it is generally ad- 
mitted that one ef the best 
plans is to complete sections 
of State roads in each of the 
counties, so that they may 
serve as object-lessons, and 
in their building supervisors 
and laborers may be trained 
to the work. These sections 
are parts of a _ carefully 
studied plan to connect large 
cities and towns throughout 
the State and alse to unite 
with and form a continua- 
tion of highways in neigh- 











up to the limit of the 
bonded indebtedness agreed 
upon. 

It is essential that the 
immediate vicinity benefited 
should stand a_ proportion- 
ate part of the cost of this 
great improvement, so that 
the entire amount be not 
drawn from the State Treas- 
ury, and also to duly regu- 
late these expenditures of 
public moneys. In the re- 
cent bill bonding New York 
State for $50,000,000, a 
wise plan of dividing ex- 
pense has been hit upon, 
namely, that the State pay 
ten-twentieths, the county 
seven - twentieths, and the 
town three-twentieths. In 
other words, the county 
and town pay for one half 
and the State the other 
half by annual taxa- 
tion. 

This seems a due propor- 
tion, and will not encourage 
the application for State 
aid except on a rational 
basis, and at the same time 
it will enable the poorer 
towns to secure, without ex- 
cessive taxation, as good 
roads as are built in any 
other part of the State. 

This whole matter is now 
so well understood by the 
public that we have a right 
to expect prompt and ample 
legislation for the further- 
ance of the project, which 








boring States, so as to facili- 
tate both local and through 
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traffic. Colonel Albert A. Pope 


will be of inestimable value 
to American civilization. 
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Webb Jay, in his White Steamer. Mr. Jay Won the One-kilometer Race, Class B, for Steamers between 851 and 1431 Pounds 





























Samuel B. Stevens, who Won Second Place in the One-mile Race for Amateurs for the Cup offered by Colonel L. C. Weir 




















Eddie Bald (at the Whecl), who Won the Five-mile Handicap, in his Columbia Car 
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Charles Soules, who Won the Five and Ten Mile Races for Stock Cars 
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E.R. Thomas, who Lowered the Ten-mile Straightaway Record from 6.50 to 6.31 4-5 
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Walter Christie at ihe Wheel of his Racing-car. Mr. Christie Won the Fifty-mile Race for the Lozier Trophy in 1.11.20 2-6 
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Photograph copyright, 1904, by Pach Bros. 


THE NEW PORTRAIT OF COLONEL DANIEL APPLETON, COM- 
MANDER OF THE SEVENTH REGIMENT, BY CREIFELD 


Colonel Daniel Appleton, commander of the Seventh Regiment, completed on January 24 his fifteenth year as commander of 
New York’s celebrated regiment. In commemoration of the anniversary a large equestrian portrait of Colonel Appleton was un- 
veiled at a celebration given in the armory of the regiment in New York. The portrait, which is by Creifeld, measures eight 
by thirteen feet, and represents Colonel Appleton mounted on his favorite horse, “ General.” It will hang in the Officers’ Room, 
together with portraits of other colonels of the regiment 
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Roussia’s Struggle for Liberty 


By Charles Johnston 


ONFUSED echoes of the contest come to us from the dark 
mist hanging over Russia. Dim tigures of the contestants 
appear for a moment, and then vanish again in the dark- 
ness. Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky stands forth somewhat 
clearly: a serious, winning personality, of whom, however, 

the power and force yet remain to be proven. There are also the 
leaders of the zemstvos, whose names, still unfamiliar, deserve 
to be remembered with that of Hampden. Then, in the back- 
vround, stand the strong forces of reaction and obscurantism; grim, 
sanctimonious old Pobyedonostseff, procurator of the Holy Synod, 
in spirit at least the Torquemada of Russian Orthodoxy; Prince 
Mestchersky, champion of Orthodoxy,a grand seigneur of equivocal 
repute, whose novels, once famous, were seandalous chronicles of 
the court of Alexander If.; and certain obscurely cutlined figures, 
in whom we divine the most obstinate opponents of Russian lib- 
erty, the cousins and uncles of the Czar, the grand-ducal hierarchy, 
who have so much to lose, so little to gain from a Russian con- 
stitution. 

In the great Russian struggle there are really two quite distinct 
conflicts, either of which may be won without the other. There 
is, first, the fight for civil rights; and, second, the fight for rep- 
resentative government. Let us keep the distinction clear, for, while 
the battle for representative government is yet only beginning, and 
may be long waged, with varying fortune, the fight for civil rights 
has gone far, and seems on the eve of complete victory. Civil rights 
consist chiefly of four things: Free speech, free press, free religion, 
fair trial. All the things may exist, and do exist, under a prac- 
tically autocratic government, as in the British - Indian Empire. 
It has been well said that half a dozen gentlemen in Caleutta can 
impose on India any law that theyre think fit; not only will the 
natives, in their hundreds of millions, have no voice in the matter, 
but the large English community, the planters, the merchants, the 
missionaries, will have no say at all, and will have to obey the 
law implicitly. India has no representative government. But 
India has the perfection of civil rights. Free speech obtains there, 
and the gentlemen of the National Congress annually arraign 
and denounce the government, with entire impunity. India has a 
free press, and very strange and wild statements are made from 
day to day in the vernacular papers without fear or hindrance. 
India has perfect religious freedom, with more conflicting religions 
than any country in the world. India has fair, open, and equal 
justice, public trial by just judges, under well known and_ pub- 
lically declared laws. All this without any representative gov- 
ernment at all. Russia has no civil rights. 

Russia, whose people are at least as civilized as the many- 
colored masses that make up the millions of India, has none of 
these things, or at least has no firm and legal possession of them, 
which can be relied on, and which a ukase cannot wipe out in an 
hour. Free speech, so far as it exists, is a privilege, not a right; 
in the recent zemstvo conference every member knew that, under 
the letter of the law and under the law as von Plehve construed 
and administered it, he was taking his life in his hands, and ren- 
dering himself legally liable to Siberian exile. For Siberia is 
colonized from end to end by people sent there for saying pretty 
much what the zemstvo leaders said the other day. The free 
press which we have heard of during the last few weeks is also 
a privilege, not a right. It may be revoked to-morrow, and Prince 
Mirsky has himself suppressed certain papers which criticised the 
Emperor and himself too candidly. Still less has Russia perfect 
freedom in religion. Two great abuses stand out in this respect: 
the unchristian discrimination against the Jews, in the name of 
Christianity; and the persecution, in many ways, of all dissenters 
from the Orthodox Church. We are all familiar with these things, 
and it is especially in this direction that the opposition of Pobye- 
donostseff is formidable. 

The cable despatches from St. Petersburg have more than once 
given .voice to the apprehension which all friends of freedom in 
Russia feel, when the name of Pobyedonostseff is mentioned. This 
stern old man is the very genius of fanaticism, and is all the more 
formidable because the persecuting spirit in him is wrapped up 
in a cloak of enlightenment and philosophy. He knows English 
well, and in his voung days translated Emerson into Russian, for 
the edification of the rising generation of the Czar’s subjects. One 
wonders what he made of the sentence, “Who would be a man 
must be a non-eonformist.”” Alexander IT., the Czar-Liberator who 
freed the serfs and the Balkan Slavs, thought highly of Pobye- 
donostseff. and made him tutor of his sons, Nicholas, who died 
during his father’s lifetime, and Alexander, who succeeded him, 
the father of the present Czar. Into his ears Pobyedonostseff 
poured his doctrines of absolutism, as a divine ordinance, and of 
Orthodoxy, as dependent on absolutism. Alexander ITT., who was 
greatly influenced by the theories of this strong-willed fanatic, 
passed his former tutor on to his own sons, and Nicholas IT. 
grew up under the shadow of the old man’s tyrannous mind and 
despotic will. Pobyedonostseff is a wholly honest fanatic. He has 
written a book, every page of which breathes conviction, to prove 
that all freedom is a delusion, and that the ideals of representative 
government are a snare. And he honestly believes it all. He 
whispers dark fears and counsels of obscurantism into the mind of 
his former pupil, the Czar, and persuades him that liberty and 
Antichrist are synonyms. He is the living proof that, as yet, free- 
dom of religion does not exist in Russia, though there is tolerance 
of various recognized non-Orthodox rituals, as also of Moslem and 
Buddhist beliefs. 





There is one thing to be thankful for, however. The freedom of 
the press already permitted has allowed the appearance of an ade- 
quate character-sketch of this sinister old man, and it is in the 
last degree healthful that the truth about him should be told. 
This sketch, by the Rev. G. Petroff, was printed in the Russkoe 
Slovo, and thence copied into nearly every leading journal in Rus- 
sia. It did not mention the grand inquisitor by name. There was 
no need to do so. Every one in Russia recognized the likeness, per- 
haps including Pobyedenostseff himself. 

“ Behold a wonderful and rare figure!” says the writer. “A 
man over seventy years old, withered, worn, dry as parchment; yet 
he ceases not from his intellectual toil day after day. His work- 
room is full of the newest books, of recent magazines and journals. 
He has published numbers of serious works on juridical science, on 
theology, on pedagogy, on social questions. Through all of them 
great erudition is present, with keen, profound analytical power, 
but all this has only served to smother the reader, to spread over 
him a breath of the tomb. A like impression is received from his 
administrative activities. ‘Thanks to his intellect, his rare learn- 
ing, and his constantly underlined devotion to the Church, he en- 
joys potent support, and is therefore a great power. Yet this 
great power has mysteriously wrought nothing but evil to the state 
and the Church alike. It has allowed nothing and no one to go 
forward; it has held clergy and people alike in bondage to igno- 
rance; has called forth universal hostility, acting destructively on 
the whole life of the land. The educated classes have been rendered 
inimical to the Church, have lost faith, have become infidels. 

“The assistants of the grand inquisitor are men heaven knows 
of what class and moral worth. Every man of honor and talent 
has drawn away from the withered old man. He has had to take 
those who came to him of their own accord, and his choice was 
ominous: not a single man of true convictions, possessed of ideas, 
with‘an inspiring faith in humanity. Only peculators, bribe-takers.” 

The true secret of his power is that of an iron will. Among 
the imperial flatterers and dependants, among ministers who hard- 
ly dare to utter their true thoughts, this old man’s potent will 
acts as a great magnet among lesser magnets, subjecting them to 
itself, changing and dominating their powers. With a firm hold 
on the mind of Nicholas II., with all the authority of a tutor, 
a thinker, a religious zealot, he bids fair to dominate the present 
situation, to the lasting injury of Russian life. 

The fourth element of civil rights is that which Russia most 
gravely needs: fair trial, justice equally measured out, in the 
open, under the law. The nihilist agitation began, we are told, 
becatise a boy was sentenced to be whipped, unlawfully, by a 
despotic judge. Then came exile by administrative decree, and men 
and women were sent in scores to Siberia and to the shores of the 
White Sea, without any trial at all. [Even to-day there are nearly 
six hundred of ‘von Plehve’s exiles in the single city of Archangelsk, 
under the arctic skies. This is the fact that has given life to 
nihilism and terrorism: that men and women can be sent to dun- 
geons and the arctic wilderness without a chance to defend them- 
selves; they disappear, as the Russian proverb says, “like a stone 
dropped into the water,’ and their families, if they have little 
influence, may never definitely know what has become of them. 
This is the worst blot on Russia’s scutcheon, and has given a 
handle to the enemies of Russia the world over. 

It is true that this power of administrative exile has been sus- 
pended by a recent ukase, but there is nothing to prevent its being 
revived to-morrow. Free and open trial is, again, a privilege, not 
a right, in Russia, and this is the fact that drives the liberals to 
frenzy and turns them into revolutionaries and nihilists. 

The memorial of the Zemstvo Congress was handed to Prince 
Mirsky. Prince Mirsky handed it to the Czar, who approved cer- 
tain principles involved, while opposing others. 

The zemstvos are, it should be understood, something like the 
English County Councils: or, in certain things, somewhat like our 
State legislatures. Roughly, they number about forty, representing 
forty Russian provinces. They are elected freely, under a limited 
franchise, and with certain restrictions, and the Provincial Gov- 
ernor is always there, to overrule them on behalf of the St. Peters- 
burg bureaucracy. Nevertheless, they have a certain genuine, if 
limited, life. But they are weak through separation, and a fight 
has raged for years in Russia, on the question of allowing the 
zemstvos to create a national body, by selecting a few members 
from each provincial body. Von Plehve seems to have approved 
this idea at one time, while de Witte seems to have opposed it. 
This ideal as yet remains unrealized, although the broad and lib- 
eral spirit of Prince Mirsky has made it a possibility. The pro- 
vincial zemstvos chose a few of their best men in each province, and 
the congress came together, as is now a matter of history. It 
greatly exceeded its mandate; for called only to discuss certain 
peasant laws it went boldly ahead, and, with practical unanimity, 
petitioned the Czar to grant representative government. 

Ex-Minister Witte strongly opposes one part of the scheme: the 
idea that a Russian representative body should be allowed to de- 
bate the budget and so gain control over the national purse. His 
ideal is an enlightened Minister of Finance, who shall have every- 
thing in his own hands. Pobvedonostseff opposes the whole thing 
on principle, saying that it cuts at the root of Orthodoxy. Prince 
Mestchersky opposes the very idea, saving that Russia and au- 
tocracy are synonyms, and that if you limit autocracy you destroy 
Russia. The grand-dukes, or some among them, at any rate, op- 
pose a movement which would abate their privileges, 
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A STREET SCENE IN MOSCOW, TO WHICH THE RUSSIAN AGITA- 
TION SPREAD SOON AFTER THE UPRISING IN ST. PETERSBURG 


The popular uprising in Russia, which led to the recent massacres in St. Petersburg, spread on the day following to Moscow, 
where the employees of the Bromley Metal Works went on strike, and incited a general revolt among the industrial classes 
of Russia’s ancient capital. Processions and massmeetings occurred in different parts of the city, causing the Deputy Prefect 
to issue a proclamation warning the public to abstain from such demonstrations, and threatening the same measures that were 
used in St. Petersburg to quell the disturbance. More than 100,000 workmen are reported to have gone on strike during the 
week following the St. Petersburg massacres 

From stereograph copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

Morton Serviss, a young scientist from New York, is_ travelling 
through the mountains in the Far West, and meets Viola Lambert, a 
girl of remarkable beauty, who is living with her parents in the mining 
town of Colorow. During a call at her home, Serviss asks Miss Lam- 
bert to play for him on the piano. After much hesitation she tries 
to play, but fails miserably. He realizes that she is under the influ- 
ence of some strange, mysterious power, and, embarrassed at her failure, 
apologizes to the girl’s mother and leaves. He returns in the evening and 
is introduced to the Rev. Mr. Clarke, a local preacher. Clarke draws Serviss 
into a discussion of spiritism, and the latter finds that the preacher is a be- 
liever in the doctrine. Under the influence of Clarke, Miss Lambert again 
sits at the piano and plays with pertect control. 


CHAPTER VI 
IN THE MARSHALL BASIN 


T must have been about eleven o’clock next morning when 
Serviss rode up and dismounted at the Lambert gate, and in 
the flaming light of the sun, the thrill of mystification, the 
feeling that the girl was in the coils of some invisible menace 
had entirely vanished. The preacher had sunk to the role 

of a conceited clerical ass who regarded science as an enemy to 
his especial theories and the visible universe as an outlying prov- 
ince of Calvanism; while Viola, who came to the decor, was again 
most humanly charming, delighting the eyes like the morning. 

She smiled blithely and spoke collectedly, in response to his greet- 
ing, but when he asked her to be his guide to the wonders of the 
region her face clouded in dismay. 

“Oh, I’m sorry; I wish I could, but I must take a message up 
to my father at the mine.” 

“ Very well, why not take me? I infer you go on horseback ?” 

She hesitated. ‘“ Yes, but it’s a long, hard ride, and you said 
you were tired of the saddle.” 

“T was yesterday, but I feel quite rested to-day. By all means 
let me accompany you. I should particularly enjoy mounting high 
to-day. I should also like to meet your father.” 

“Very well, I will speak to mother,” she replied, with shining 
face, and disappeared within. 

The mother, mindful of Serviss’s connection with a great uni- 
versity, made no objection to the plan; on the contrary,.she was 
pleased and flattered by his interest in her daughter, and a few 
moments later the young people rode off up the mountain road side 
by side and in high spirits. 

Serviss winced at times at the childish flatness of Viola’s com- 
ment, but her voice was musical and her face tlowerlike, therefore 
he forgave her. With all his knowledge of the constitution of 
matter he was still young and in the mating mood. 

They talked of the flowers, of the trails, of the birds to be found 
on the heights—for a time, but soon, inevitably, they came to 
talk of themselves. Under his questioning she outlined her plans 
for a musical education, and this led at last to a consideration of 
the Rev. Mr. Clarke. 

At the first mention of his name the girl’s face distinctly dark- 
ened, and her answers became curiously studied, almost evasive, 
or so it seemed to Serviss. 

* Yes, I play in his church,” she said, “and he teaches me. He 
is a splendid musician, don’t you think so? I owe a great deal 
to him. He has helped me so much, especially in my phrasing. 
He is a wonderful man. We are fortunate in having him with us.” 

“He struck me as a little morbid, not to say morose. Has he 
had trouble in his church?” 

Her answer was deep-toned and affectedly solemn in one so young. 
‘No, but his wife passed out last year.” 

* Passed out? What do you mean by that?” 

‘I mean she—died.” 

* Oh, I see!” His inflection puzzled her, checked her advance in 
that direction, and Serviss rode for a little ways in thought. 

“ The situation is now clear,” he thought to himself. “ Clarke is 
working upon this girl in order to have her take the place of his 
dead wife. A sorrowful thing to think of, but not so bad as I have 
been imagining.” Then aloud he continued: “ What else can you 
tell me about this Mr. Clarke? Is he a native of the West?” 
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“Oh, no, he came here from the East. He had a big church in 

Brooklyn, but his health gave out, and he was forced to leave it. 
He came here for the baths and the air. He is much better 
now.” 

“ He retains all his intellectual diseases, however. What medi- 
cine will he find for those?” Meeting the girl’s startled glance he 
hastened to add: “I beg your pardon; | was just wondering if he 
were as morbid when he came as he now seems.” 

“Oh, no! He was quite cheerful till his wife weat away. That 
changed him greatly. For months he hardly left his study. He 
reads too much even now; that is why he looks so pale. His house 
is packed with books.” 

“He seems in need of fresh air. How does your father get on 
with him?” 

“Not at all well.” 

“TY inferred that. Your father is a man of deeds; of open air, 
I take it.” 

“Mr. Lambert isn’t my own father,” she took this opportunity 
to explain. ‘My own father passed to the other side when I 
was eleven.” 

“Pardon my curiosity, Miss Lambert, but you’ve used a phrase 
once or twice which I’ve heard the people of a certain faith use. 
Is your mother a spiritualist 7” 

She looked at him with timid eyes, then turned quickly away. 
‘““She—she used to be; she’s studying theosophy now.” 

“ And the minister is trying to convert you all to his especial 
theory! No wonder you want to flee to New York.” 

The girl’s whole face, voice, and manner changed, became bit- 
ter, passionate. “Oh, I hate it! I hate it! I want to be free 
of it all!” 

The intensity of her utterance amazed Serviss, and he studied 
her profile in silence before he answered. “I think I know what 
you mean, and I sympathize with you. I wish I could help you.” 
As he said this a sort of solemnity came upon him, as though he 
were uttering a vow. “ You’re too young to be troubled by the 
doubts and dismays of men like Clarke. He is preposterous in the 
face of a landscape like this. Let us forget him and his ‘isms.’ ” 
With these words he straightened in his saddle, and with glowing 
eyes looked up at the great heights before them. “Isn’t that 
superb!” 

They were drawing near the great gray boundary wall of the val- 
ley, and the sound of roaring water grew tumultuous as they rounded 
the curve in the road and came into the little triangular nook 
which had been anciently formed by the Colorow as it descended 
in power from its source in the high parks. On the left the 
ledges rose almost sheer for a thousand feet, and from the edge 
of this wall ore-buckets a-slide on invisible cables appeared in 
the sky swooping like eagles, silently dropping one by one, to dis- 
appear, tamely as doves, in the gable end of a huge drab-colored 
mill which stood upon the flat beside the stream. Beyond the 
mill Mount Ignacio rose darkly purple, hooded in white clouds. 

The entire scene was typical of the West, of its energy, its 
greed, and its faith. Here was life—life and buoyant health, and 
the young scientist felt his blood quicken as he comprehended the 
daring, the originality of this plan. 

“Ts this your father’s enterprise?” he asked, in the hope of an 
affirmative answer. A man of this quality would hang the minister 
if necessary. 

“Oh, no! We’ve got to climb the hill and cross the upper basin 
before we reach our mine. This is the ore from the San Luis 
Tunnel.” 

She was happily of the sunny world now, and with a gay smile 
turned her horse into a narrow trail and called back to him: 
“We climb here.” He followed, admiring the strength and grace 
of her rounded figure as her horse zigzagged up the steep acclivity. 
She was troubled by no problems at this moment. She was rather 
a daughter of the mountains, a sister to the eagles. 

She stopped once or twice to permit him to locate the far- 
famed peaks rising one by one to the south of them, and the third 
time she drew rein to say: “ We’re almost to the top of this grade; 
it’s easier in the basin.” 
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“T am thinking only of my horse,” he answered. ‘ You see, he 
is carrying sixty pounds handicap, and is not as fresh as yours.” 

The basin was a most glorious valley, bowl-shaped, green with 
grass and groves of aspen and fir, and flooded with a cataract of 
sunshine. All about it ran a rim of lofty summits, purple in 
shadow—garnet and gold and green in the sun. Here and there a 
prospect hole showed like a scar, or a gray dismantled stamp- 
mill stood like a disintegrating boulder beside its yellow-gray dump 
of useless ore. Serviss, familiar with the rise and fall of the sil- 
ver miner, looked over the lovely valley with a certain sense of 
satisfaction. He was able to reconstruct its beauty before the 
flood of devastating humankind swept- up from the Eastern plain. 
* Nature is reasserting her dominion,” he said aloud. “ Mining 
is a wounding business, like murder.” 

The girl glanced away to the south. “We'll have to hurry 
if we reach camp by one o’clock,” she called, and he waved his 
hand as a sign of surrerder to her leadership. 

They overtook a long train of burros bearing a most miscellane- 
ous cargo of odds and ends of machinery, nail kegs, iron rods, 
bundles of bolts, lumber, oil, and boxes of groceries. 

“This is all father’s—all for the new mill,” said the girl, 
nodding and smiling at the Mexicans in charge of the donkeys. 
* Hello, Clint,” she called cheerily to another muleteer, a little 
farther up the road, a brown, good-looking young fellow, who sa- 
luted her joyfully, his eyes aglow with adoration. 

“ Every man is her suitor,” thought Serviss, with a twinge of dis- 
approval. “Think what she must seem to that leather-colored 
Arab, urging forward those donkeys.” And a knowledge of her 
danger—he put it that way—began to oppress him. “She is too 
fine and sweet to marry among these rough miners.” 

She, it seemed, was not afraid of mountaineers, for she had a 
gay nod and a bright word for every one she met, though some of 
them were brutal-mouthed and grimy and sullen. Serviss derived 
no comfort from the fact that the most sinister of them bright- 
ened for an instant in the light of her adorable smile. 

“She is queen of them all, excepting the preacher,” he pur- 
sued. “ What a charming creature she is—natively—and how dif- 
ferent from her mood last night. The preacher certainly is her 
evil genius.” 

At last, high on a bare peak, they came in sight of the mill. 
The white clouds which had been silently gathering round the 
great domes suddenly overspread the whole sky. The air grew 
chill as November. The wind began to roar in the firs with a 
stern mournfulness which went to the heart of the man, but the 
girl, without once stopping her horse, unrolled her raincoat and 
put it on, calling back at her cavalier as she did so with a fine, 
challenging, gleeful shout. 

They were very high now. Perennial ice lay in the gullies and 
on the north side of the cliffs, and the air was light and keen. 
Suddenly the wind died away. A gray hush came over the val- 
ley. The water in the streams lost its vivid green and became 
lead color streaked with white foam. One by one the mountains 
were blotted out by the rain. The world of sky and rocks grew 
mysterious, menacing, but the girl pushed fearlessly forward, sing- 
ing like a robin, while the rain slashed over her, and the thunder 
boomed and reechoed from crag to crag like warning guns in mag- 
nificent alarms. 

“I love this!” she cried, her clear voice piercing the veil of 
rain like a flute. ‘“ Don’t you?” 

Serviss was not without imagination, and the contrast of this 
jocund, fearless, free young maid with the silent, constrained girl 
of the night before, moved him to wonder. ‘ Here she is herself, 
nature’s own child,” he thought. “ Last night she was a ‘ subject “— 
a plaything of the preacher. Strange the mother does not realize 
her daughter’s danger.” 

The storm passed as quickly as it came, and when they drew 
rein at the mine the sun was shining. The mill, standing on a 
smooth steep slope, and sheltered on the north by a group of low 
firs, seemed half a ruin, but was, in fact, being rebuilt and en- 
larged. All about it were dumps of clay, slippery with water, 
and rough bunk-houses and ore-sheds. All was rude, masculine, 
utilitarian, and the girl grew cach moment in delicacy and re- 
finement by contrast. 

In answer to her halloo a plainly clad man came to the door, 
his face set in amazement. 

“Why, see here, daughter! [ wasn’t looking for you to-day.” 

“Tm here just the same,” she laughingly replied. ‘‘ Here are 
some telegrams. Professor Serviss, this is my father.” 

Joseph Lambert was a small man with shy blue eyes and a 
low and gentle utterance. He carried his head a little leaning 
to the left and seemed a shade discouraged, almost melancholy. 
He was, however, a brave, silent. tireless little man who had 
made one great fortune in silver mines only to lose it in the 
panic. He was now cannily working a vein which had a streak 
of gold in it, and, like all miners, was just on the point of mak- 
ing a “strike.” He was distracted with work, and though cor- 
dial could not at the moment give much time to his visitor. 

* Well now, Viola, you take Professor Serviss into the cook- 
house and feed him. I guess you’ll find something left over. 
If not you will have to scratch up something.” 

Viola thereupon led the way into the kitchen, greeting each 
man she met, cooks and waiters alike, with impartial clear- 
eyed joyousness and trust: and when the food came on she ate 
without grimace or hesitation. The cook, a big self-contained 
Chinaman, came in with a china cup. 

“Use this klup—tin klup no good for lady.” His voice was 
gruff, and his manner that of one who compels a child to 
use a napkin, but it was plain he adored her. As she thanked 
him he shuffled away with an. irrepressible grin. 

All this produced in Serviss an uneasiness. To him she was 
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a lamb venturing among wolves. “She should not expose her- 

self to the coarse comment, the seeking eyes of these fellows,” he 

indignantly commented, blaming the acquiescent mother and the 
absent-minded stepfather. ‘This childlike trust is charming, but 
it is not war.” 

Her essential weakness of defence, her innocence, began to move 
him deeply, dangerously. He began to understand how she had 
turned to Clarke for companionship, not merely because he was 
a clergyman, but because he was a young man of more than usual 
culture and attainment whose sympathy and counsel would aid 
and comfort her in her loneliness. 

“She does not love him; she merely admires certain sides of 
his character; she fears to marry him, and quite properly. His 
morbid faith would destroy her.” 

As they were returning to the effice they met the young driver 
of the mule-train, and Viola introduced him as “Mr. Ward of 
Boston.” 

He was tall and spare, with a fine sensitive, boyish face—a face 
of refinement which his rough gray shirt, faded leggings, and 
badly battered hat belied. 

“Mr. Ward is out here for his health also,’ 
“All the really nice people are * one-lungers.’ ” 

“Isn’t it sad,” said Ward, gravely. ‘ However, Miss Lambert 
is only partly right. I made my health an excuse to get out. 
I’m here because [ like it.” 

Serviss bent a keen look upon him. “ You don’t look as if you 
had ever been sick.” 

“I’m not. I came out here to escape college—and my father’s 
business.” He laughed. “ But don’t betray me. I’m supposed to 
be ‘slowly improving.’ 

There was something fine and hawklike in the young fellow’s 
profile as he stood negligently leaning on the door frame, his eyes 
on the flushed face of the girl, and Serviss experienced a little 
pang of jealous pain, they were so young, so comely, so full of 
the fire and imagination of youth. At the moment his own fame 
and special tasks were of small account. 

Upon their return to the office Lambert met them in the same 
absent-minded, apologetic way. “I’m just getting some new ma- 
chinery into place, and haven’t a minute, but you must make your- 
self as much at home as you can. Viola will show you about.” 

Serviss protested that he needed no entertainment; that he was 
not tired, and that he was well content to sit in the door and 
smoke and watch the changing glory of the peaks, and this he did 
while Viola moved about among the workmen in earnest conversa- 
tion with her stepfather. 

“She is explaining me,’ Serviss reasoned. “I wish I could 
hear what she says! It would be amusing to know myself as she 
sees me. I hope she doesn’t think me as middle-aged as I used to 
consider even the youngest of my professors.” 

Lambert listened to his daughter’s words with attention, for 
a professor in a college was an exalted person in his eyes, and one 
of his chief regrets at the moment was that he was unable to say 
to Serviss, “1 graduated from Jefferson in ——,” but this he 
could not do, for the reason that the death of his father had 
taken him out of his class at the beginning of his third year, 
and put him at the head of a large family as its breadwinner. 

“ He looks like a very young man, almost a boy—too young to 
be a professor—but, then,” kere his eyes twinkled, “when I was 
at Jefferson all professors seemed old to me. What’s he doing 
here?” 

“ Just riding through the mountains on his vacation.” 

“ What does your mother think of him?” 

“She likes him—very much.” 

“ Well, 1 won’t make any objection then.” 

Viola ‘stared, then blushed furiously. “ What do you mean?” 

“ Why, didn’t you bring him up here to see how I liked him?” 

She pounded him with her little pink fist while tears of morti- 
fication filled her eyes. ‘Now you stop that! You're teasing 
me. Why, I’ve only known him three days!” 

He laughed silently, shaking his head. ‘“ Well, these things 
move quickly sometimes, and how was I to know but you’d known 
him in the East, you seemed so chummylike—” 

“ You’ve spoiled everything,’ she wailed, deeply disturbed and 
painfully self-conscious. ‘ You’re mean to me.” 

He became instantly contrite. “There now, don’t you mind my 
joking. Of course I was fooling. It’s all safe between us, any- 
way.” 

But the mischief was done. She forgave him, but never again 
would she be the same to him, to her mother, or to the imper- 
turbable young man smoking his pipe beneath the firs. He was 
young—that was only too plain to her now—not so young as 
Clinton, but not the middle-aged person she had been fancying 
him to be. 

As they were about to start on their homeward trail Serviss 
sought opportunity to say: “ Mr. Lambert. I met this man Clarke 
at your house last night, and I want to say that I don’t think his 
influence on your family is particularly wholesome. He’s morbid 
and given to fads.” 

Lambert replied: “I know what you mean, professor, and I 
believe you’re right. I don’t believe in him myself, and I don’t 
take any stock in any of his notions, but my wife does. She 
thinks he’s of the covenant, somehow. I wish you’d talk with 
her, and try to have her let up on Viola. I don’t think they’re 
doin’ right by her. If she was my own girl I’d stop it—I would 
so.” Then he added, in a curious tone, this vague defence: “ As 
for Viola, she would be all right if they would leave her alone. 
She’s gifted in a way J don’t understand, but if she isn’t twisted 
by Clarke’s foolishness she’s going to make some man a good wife. 
She’s a. good girl, and, as [ say, if she was my own child I’d 
serve notice that this circle business should stop. I wish you’d 
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talk to ’em. I don’t count, but they'll iisten to you. I’m glad 
to have met you; I hope you'll come up again, I'd like to mill 
that business over with you; it’s all very curious, but I’m just 
plum distracted with work now.” 

“TI beg you not to apologize; it’s time to start back, anyhow.” 

As they rode away down the valley, the girl silent and constrained, 
Serviss pondered Lambert’s words, which were plainly directed 
against Clarke. His sense of responsibility was increased by Lam- 
bert’s trust in him. ‘ This wor’t do,” he decided. ‘I must pull 
out, or I will find myself laden with the woes of the entire family 
and Clarke’s distresses besides.” 

The girl was invested now with compelling pathos. Each mile they 
descended seemed to deepen the returning shadow on her face. 
The gayety, the buoyancy of the upward trail was gone. She 
was silent, constrained, and sad, and he set to work to restore her 
to the simple and girlish candor of the morning. He called at- 
tention to the wonders of the western sky. He shouted to in- 
duce echoes, and challenged her to a race, and at the last descent 
dared her to ride 
down in one of the 
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“Very well,” he said, soothingly; “ but remember your case in- 
terests me exceedingly, and you may call on me at any time and I 
will gladly help.” 

She turned a pale and tearful face toward him and extended her 
hand. 

“T thank you—very, very much. You have helped me more 
than I can say.” 

During the remainder of the ride he discussed the springs, the 
sources of the streams, the caverns, and other natural features of 
the scene, and had the satisfaction of seeing her face in a smile 
before he left her. 

He went back to his hotel with a feeling of having spent six 
days in her company rather than six hours. She absorbed his 
entire thought, and so keen was his sense of her beleaguerment 
that he resolved to call upon Clarke in order to define his character 
and to understand his motives. “ His passions or his doubt over- 
shadows the girl’s sky, and 1’m going to find out whether his de- 
signs are those of friend or fiend.” At the moment he had a 

- feeling that they were 
those of a devouring 





ore - buckets, seeking 
by all this jocularity 
to bring the smiles 
back to her lips. 

She responded to 
his cheer, but not as 


before. Something 
clouded her clear 
glance; her — smiles 


died quickly, and the 
poise of her head was 
less alert. 

When they reached 
the wagon road and 
he could ride by her 
side he too beeame 
serious. “I hope I 
haven't given offence 
in any way, Miss 
Lambert? If I have, 
[ assure you it was 
unintentional, and I 
beg your pardon.” 

She looked away. 
* You have done noth- 
ing,” she said, slowly. 

“But you seem 
distinctly less friendly 
to me. I hope you 
didn’t take anything 
I said concerning your 
mother’s faith to 
heart. I had no in- 
tention of attacking 
her beliefs, but I must 
be honest with you 
—I don’t like Mr. 
Clarke. There’s some- 
thing unwholesome 
about him, and what 
you've told me to-day 
is not reassuring. 
Evidently he took the 
death of his wife 
very hard, and it has 
added to his natural 
tendency toward a 
sort of spiritual mon- 
omania. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he’s more 
spiritualist than Cal- 
vinist at present. 
Isn't that so?” 

The girl’s face grew 
sullen and weary. 








fiend. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE FORCES OF LIGHT 

AND DARKNESS 

CLARKE’S church 
typified the decaying 
faith of its pastor. 
Grass was_ serenely 
pushing up through 
the rotting planks of 
the walk which led 
from the street to the 
basement “ study,” 
just as the natural 
goodness and cheer of 
man returns to do- 
minion through the 
barriers of custom. 
The paint was blister- 
ing and peeling from 
the clapboarding on 
the sunny side of the 
main building, and in 
one of the windows a 
piece of shingle had 
been set to repair a 
broken pane. _ It had 
the appearance of neg- 
lected age. 

“The preacher was 
right; the creed of 
his Church, as of all 
others, in a lesser de- 
gree, perhaps, is too 
crass, too mechanical, 
too childish to tally 
the ideals of a gen- 
eration which is each 
day awakening to 
some new potency of 
matter, some wider 
conception of God.” 

On the study door, 
checked by the sun 
and worn by the rain, 
Serviss applied his 
knuckle, and Clarke’s 
voice, formal and so- 
norous, called out 
“Come in!” 

Opening the door 
which led _ directly 
into a dark little den 








“Oh, I don’t know; 
I'm tired of it all.” 

* He endlessly talks 
his grind, I suppose. 
How foolish, how 
sickly it all seems—here in the presence of uncontaminated na- 
ture! In such sunlight as this it seems insanity to sit in a book- 
walled room and grow bloodless with dreaming over insoluble prob- 
lems. And yet a friend of mine told me that these towns, and es- 
pecially California towns, were filled with seers and prophets. 
The occult flourishes in the high dry atmosphere, those of the 
faith say. Don’t you permit Clarke to destroy your love of na- 
ture, Miss Lambert; you belong to the sane and sunny world, 
and he has no right to bring his gloomy conceptions home to you. 
You are too young and too naturally joyous to be concerned with 
the problems of disease and death. You were made to be happy.” 

He ended with greater earnestness than he had intended to use, 
and the effect of his words on the girl was very great. She could 
not speak; tears were in her eyes and her bosom heaved most 
piteously. His sense of her helplessness deepened, and he added: 
“Will you permit me to talk with Mr. Clarke about you and 
your plans?” 

This seemed to alarm her. “No, no!” she cried out, distress- 
fully. “ Please don’t say anything to him about me. It will do 


no good, You don’t understand, and I can’t tell you.” 





The girl pushed fearlessly forward, while the thunder boomed and recchoed like 
warning guns 





with only one win- 
dow, Serviss confront- 
ed Clarke reading by 
a green-shaded lamp, 
in whose light he ap- 
peared as pallid, as remote from the sun as a monk of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

He rose quickly upon recognizing his visitor. “I’m glad to 
see you, professor; I beg your pardon for not rising. I thought 
the knock came from my janitor. Take a seat, please.” He gath- 
ered a handful of books from a yellow armchair.and pushed it 
forward with his foot. “ Your visit is most opportune. TI was 
meditating a call at your hotel to-night. I wanted to get your 
idea concerning two or three scientific discoveries which seem to 
me to have a most important bearing on the welfare of the race.” 

Serviss became each moment more keenly aware of being face 
to face with a task which required all his tact, his self-possession, 
and his wit, for the man before him was immured in self-conceit, 
accustomed to carrying his point by a rush of words, and was 
withal a student possessed of unusual intellectual resource. He 
made a very handsome figure as he took his seat amid his books. 
His face, freshly shaven, gleamed like blue-white marble, and his 
abundant dark hair, drawn away from his brow by careless fingers, 
lay in a tumbled mass above his ear, adding a noticeably sculptural 
finish to his shapely head. His hands, thin, long, and restless, 
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alone betrayed the excitement which the coming of this master 
of the germ engendered in him. He was eager to question, but 
he waited for his visitor to begin, which he did with manly direct- 
ness. 

“JT have called to talk with you about Miss Lambert. She and 
her mother have honored me by asking my advice as to her study 
in New York, and I would like to know whether you, as their 
pastor, counsel this movement on her part?” 

The clergyman’s sentient fingers sought, found, and _ closed 
tightly upon a ruler. “ That I can answer directly,” he said, slow- 
ly. “"Miss Lambert’s case is not simple. She is a very remarkable 
musician, that I know, and yet her talent is fitful. She sometimes 
plays very badly. I am not at all sure she has the temperament 
which will succeed on the music-stage.” 

“T made a somewhat similar remark to the mother myself.” 
Moreover, her interests are not the only factors in the prob- 
lem. Mrs. Lambert’s life is bound up in her daughter, and with- 
out her she would sufter. The interests of the f Family as a whole 
are against her going.” 

“You have your own interests, too, 1 dare say—” 

Clarke’s eyes narrowed. “ What do you mean?” 

“Tt would be difficult to replace her here in your church work, 
would it not?” 

The clergyman returned to his candid manner. “ It would, in- 
deed. She is the only organist in the village, and is invaluable to 
me, especially in the Sunday- school.” 

“Tam disposed to consider her interests and not those of the 
mother and father or even the church,” pursued Serviss, a wave 
of antagonistic emotion covering him. “I am of those who rec- 
ognize the rights of youth as of chief importance to the race. 
It is a false philosophy which sacrifices youth to age.” 

Clarke seized upon this as a gauge of battle. “The race! Oh, 
you inexorable men of science! What do we care for the race? 
We would save individuals. The race can take care of itself. The 
race is only an abstraction; it cannot suffer. Of what avail to 
the individual to know that the race is to be perfected a thou- 
sand years hence?” 

“We wander,” interposed Serviss, with a faint smile. “ The 
question is really quite simple. Shall we advise the Lamberts 
to send their daughter to New York to study music, or shall we 
counsel her to remain here, and in marriage to some good honest 
young miner resign herself to the common lot of women. Her 
talent should determine. You should not let your own interests 
influence you in the matter.” 

A dull flush rose to the cheek of the preacher, his eyes fell, 
and his voice unconsciously softened. ‘ Marriage is still a long 
way off for Viola Lambert; she is but a child, and, besides—” He 
paused. 

Serviss smiled. ‘“ They marry young in the West, I believe. 
Besides, she must be twenty and quite robust.” 

“She seems but a child to me,” repeated Clarke, returning to 
his clerical manner, and something in the hypocritical tone of 
this speech angered and disgusted Serviss, and to himself he said: 
‘He is a fraud. He does not intend to let the girl pass out of 
his control.” Then aloud he reopened the discussion with an air 
of decision: “It all comes back to a question of the girl’s talent. 
If it is sufficient to enable her to earn a living in some larger 
community she has a right to go; if not, she should certainly stay 
here. I believe in the largest possible life for every human being, 
and this girl’s ambition is a perfectly legitimate craving; further- 
more, she seems eager to escape from this life. She hints at some 
sort of mysterious persecution. She has not defined her troubles 
in detail, but I inferred that some undesirable suitor made life 
miserable for her.” With these words he bent a keen glance at 
Clarke. 

“You are quite mistaken, sir. Miss Lambert has many ad- 
inirers, but no suitors. I have cautioned her against: entangle- 
ments of that kind. I have shown how they would interfere with 
her work.” 

“You mean her work in your church?” 

Clarke’s eyes again took on the narrowed glance of: suspicion. 
* Partly that, but more-on account of other and higher work: which 
I hope to see her do.” 

“To what do you refer?” 

“Pardon me; of that I cannot at' present speak; I can only say 
that it is a work whose preliminary stages can be done as well 
here as in New York city—better, in fact.” 
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“ You arouse my curiosity.” 

Clarke suddenly awoke from his musing, and became aggressive. 
He resolutely changed the subject. ‘ Before you go | want to ask 
you-—do you, as a chemist, deny the immortality of the soul?” 

* Chemistry dees not concern itself with the soul.” 

* Do you, as a man, deny the immortality of the soul?” 

*{ neither deny nor affirm. 1 have never concerned myself with 
the question.” 

Clarke was a little daunted. “ You leave the most vital ques- 
tion in all this world uninvestigated!” 

“Yes, because I was long ago convinced that the problem of 
death, like the origin of life, was insoluble, and why waste time 
on the insoluble? [ am concerned with what bacteria do, not what 
they are.” 

“IT deny that the question of immortality is insoluble!” replied 
Clarke, his eyes glowing with the fire of his faith. ‘It is because 
you scientists ignore the phenomena of spiritism—that you remain 
ignorant of the messages which come from the other side.” 

* What other side?” 

“The realm of those you call ‘the dead.” He caught up a 
book. ‘“ There is the word of a German scientist, a hundred times 
more eminent than you, and here are the conclusions of two 
great Englishmen, members of the Royal Academy, who have in- 
vestigated, and have been convinced of the return of the dead.” 

“I know those men,” replied Serviss, coldly.  ‘ The common 
opinion is that they ceased to be scientists when they wrote those 
volumes. All were old and bereaved and one was nearly blind. 
Their true balance of judgment was lost before they set to work 
on what you call their investigations. ‘The German was consid- 
ered insane on the * Fourth Dimension.’ And this brings me to 
what I wanted to say. You hold opinions which are, to me, un- 
fitted to be daily discussed in the presence of a young girl, and if 
I were Joseph Lambert [ should forbid it. What has a lovely, 
jocund young maid to do with your ‘realm of the dead’? She 
belongs to the realm of music and flowers. I beg of you to re- 
member this. Why throw the shadow of your doubt, your personal 
perplexities, over her young life? You admit you are losing 
your faith in the church: don’t destroy her faith. Girlhood has 
its rights to be blithe and unshadowed. Your doubts and despairs 
should not touch her.” 

The preacher put his interlocked fingers behind his head and 
looked at his visitor from under lowered, contemptuous lids. “ My 
dear professor, you don’t know a thing of what you're talking 
about.” 

There was something in the tone of the preacher’s voice which 
stung. 

Serviss rose. don’t know your motives certainly, but I am 
convinced—Lambert himself is convinced—that your influence on 
this family is unwholesome. I am not in the habit of mixing 
in where I am not wanted, but the girl has appealed to me for 
advice, and I shall advise her to drop her work here with you 
and go East to study.” 

“| think I understand your motives,” 
is there to restrain a man who has no God? 

Serviss waxed hot. and one strong brown hand doubled. For a 
moment he burned to retaliate; then his anger cooled and his bet- 
ter judgment took «a close grip on his tongue. 

“T shall see Mr. Lambert again, and emphasize the warning I 
have already given. Good night,” and turning on his heel went 
quickly out, lest he should strike the clergyman across his sneer- 
ing lips. 

It was with a sense of astonishment and relief that he re- 
entered the daylight, for the sunset glow was not yet out of the 
sky: A moment before the world had seemed enveloped in mid- 
night darkness, and, lo! here now was the splendid peaks, the sing- 
ing river, all aglow with golden light. The encounter of the mo- 
ment before receded swiftly, became incredible, and the preacher 
remained in his mind as revolting as a vampire in a cave. 

As ‘he went slowly up the street he acknowledged a feeling of 
growing weight, of uncertainty. Having given his word in such 
wise, he had become the defender, the protector of one of whom he 
knew nothing that was reassuring. His youth seemed to have 
suddenly taken on care. His vacation had ended in a cloud of 
distrust.: From the detachment of the scientist he had descended 
to the level of a moralist and meddler, and, most significant of all 
a meddler in the affairs of a young and attractive girl. 

T'o be Continued. 
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sneered Clarke. ‘ What 


Forever 
By Ernest Neal Lyon 


“TRUE love abides forever and for aye, 
True love alone is Lord of Life and Death. 

On shining wings comes Fame, or flies away, 

True love abides forever and for aye; 

Wealth’s empire lasts a year—or but a day, 

And Beauty’s rose to-morrow withereth; 

“True love abides forever and for aye, 

True love alone is Lord of Life and Death! 
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Joe Weber Marie Dressler Harry Morris Charles A. Bigelow 
“The College Widower,” at the Weber Mus.c Hall 
“The College Widower” is a burlesque by Edgar Smith of of Gingham, and the girls need the services of a good half-back. 
George Ade’s * The College Widow,” in which everything in the They finally secure * Tilly Butlin” by having the “ College 
Ade play is reversed. The scene is laid at Backwater College, Widower” make love to her, and Backwater then wins the 
an institution for the higher education of girls. The Back- game 
water football team is about to play the neighboring college 


A Scene from “Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots,” at the Lyceum Theatre 
“ Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots,’ the new farce comedy by Augustus {| man who has been engaged to a girl friend of “ Mrs. Bonner,” 
Thomas, has recently been transferred from the Savoy to the | the engagement having been broken because of a scandal re- 
Lyceum. The story begins in the suburban home of “ Mrs. sulting from finding “ Mrs. Leffingwell’s” boots on his fire- 
Bonner,” who has invited a number of friends to dine with escape. As the man cannot be turned out into the storm he is 
her. A blizzard on that evening keeps many quests away, but asked to dinner, and amusing complications follow throughout 
sends some who are not wanted. Among the latter is a young | the play 


TWO NEW PLAYS IN NEW YORK 
212 




















JULIA SANDERSON IN “FANTANA,” AT THE LYRIC THEATRE 


Miss Sanderson’s first appearance on the stage was in the chorus of “ Winsome Winnie” at the Casino. She became the under- 
_ Study of Paula Edwardes, who was playing the title réle, and a sudden illness of Miss Edwardes gave her the opportunity of 
appearing temporarily in the leading part. When De Wolf Hopper revived “ Wang,” Miss Sanderson played the part of 
“ Marie,” and aftcrward “ Mataya.” She left “ Wang” to play the réle of “Elsie Sturtevunt” in “ Fantana” 
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THE GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ¥anuary 20, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I am exceedingly sorry to see from the enclosed report 
of a speech made by you at the Chicago Press Club that your 
opinion of Governor Pennypacker is so entirely at variance with 
the real character of the man. After making due allowance for 
the occasion, the theme for your talk and the jocularity of your 
mood, it still is disheartening that a high public official of Mr. 
Pennypacker’s exceptional integrity, high - mindedness, patriotic 
spirit, fine literary attainments, and mental and moral worth, 
should be belittled by a man like yourself, who, we had supposed, 
stood for all those qualities, and for the upholding and upbuild- 
ing of the best type of journalism. The commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania has not had in many a year an Executive of such fidelity 
and such a fine and sure sense of the acts that make for right- 
eousness, as he whom you lampoon, and it is but natural that all 
persons who recognize his splendid qualities should feel indig- 
nant when he is so unfairly criticised by one like yourself. 

Hoping that you may speedily see the error of your “ judgment ” 
and retrieve your “ good name,” 

I an, sir, Mary WAGER FISHER. 

The report to which our correspondent refers, clipped from the 

Philadelphia North American, is as follows: 


“The Freedom of the Press” is a new topic. Until recently—very 
recently—it has been taken for granted that this privilege of enlighten- 
ment was as firmly established as the right to enjoy life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. The old fogies who drafted that well-known 
document which was in former days respectfully alluded to as the Con- 
stitution of the United States supposed, when they forbade Congress to 
abridge it in any way, that they had guaranteed it in perpetuity. 

With all their wisdom they were obviously unable to perceive the 
possibility of conditions arising which would make it necessary to sup- 
plant their Constitution with an act relating to interstate commerce. 
Nor could they reckon safely with the extraordinary sensitiveness of 
present-day statesmen. It was probably inconceivable to their minds 
that the Chief Executive of a great Commonwealth should ever be such 
a person as Governor Centimepacker, of Pennsylvania. But parlous 
times produce parlous men. 

There have been reformers in abundance since the world began, not 
a few of whom, from time to time, have applied their zeal to the evils 
of journalism, but in Governor Centime, as I will designate him for the 
sake of brevity, and in no sense, I trust, with undue familiarity, we find 
a modern Dowieized Elijah. 

He does not, as has been rudely and irreverently intimated, say that 
editors who disagree with him should be drawn and quartered. He 
merely intimates, in a gentle and insinuating manner, that any one 
feeling a grievance against an editor may shoot the offender without 
taking upon himself any serious risk of punishment. 

He also proposes that it shall be made a law of the land of Pennsyl- 
vania that, upon the application of a person dissatisfied with the con- 
duct of a public journal, the attorney-general, always in Pennsylvania 
an officer of the highest integrity, shall file a bill in any court, also, in- 
variably, as history demonstrates, beyond suspicion in Pennsylvania, 
and that thereupon the aforesaid court, upon what it, in its wisdom 
or partisanship, as the case may be, shall consider sufficient proof, 
shall suppress that journal, in whole or in part, in proportion probably 
to the magnitude of its offence. 

It is an interesting, if not significant sign of the sensitiveness of 
statesmen of the order of Centime that this proposal should be made 
seriously in a message to the Legislature. The source, moreover, from 
which it springs is worthy of passing observation. 

The legislation enacted by the State of Pennsylvania has been so 
entirely free from any taint of corruption for so many years that, as we 
all know, Harrisburg has come to be known throughout the length and 
breadth of the land as a den of purity. Moreover, the unimpeachable 
integrity of every officer of that great State, including even those who 
have served so irreproachably in their position of trust in the State 
as to win the privilege of representing the Commonwealth in the halls 
of Congress, has served as a beacon light to the youth of the nation. 

The greatest city of the State has been so long without a blemish on 
its fair name that no doubt can be felt respecting the peacefulness of 
the long sleep of William Penn and Benjamin Franklin. Otherwise the 
inference might be suggested that Governor Centime.is inspired by a 
determination to demonstrate a second time that good can come out 
of Nazareth. It will be seen, therefore, that the place, the time, and 
the man are fitting. The utmost ingenuity could: not conceive a more 
suitable background for the beginning of a cvusade against the freedom 
of the press 

We fail to find therein any reflection upon Governor Pennypacker 
in respect to his integrity, high-mindedness, fine literary attain- 
ments, or moral worth. He may, so far as we know, merit in some 
respects the handsome encomium of our correspondent. But when 
he attempts to take vengeance for a personal grievance by striking 
officially at the freedom of the press, he not only subverts human 
liberty, but proves himself unfit to be Governor of an American 
potato-patch, to say nothing of an American .commonwealth.— 
EDITOR. ] a ' 
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ADMIRAL LORD CHARLES BERESFORD, 
SaLem, One, Yanuary 18, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: ma 

Sir,—In an article entitled “ Beresford—-Britain’s, Most, Popular 
Sailor,’ published in HArPer’s WEEKLY for: SUEY Tei 1 805, itis 
stated that “as a junior ‘Charlie’ Beresford. Was’ always ready 
for a lark and his escapades were more than afew, ‘There was oné 
great, grand, and gorgeous spree when thé%s' hha stripes ‘wete 
pulled-down by night from the residenee of .an American consul, 
and the United States escutcheon was carried off and so safely 
hidden that it has not yet been found.” 

The statement is historically inaecurate if it refers to the inci- 
dent here related. 

From 1863 to 1867, Dr. James McBride, of Oregon, was United 
States minister to the Hawaiian Islands. On one occasion, during 
that period, some midshipmen from a British training-ship, then 
in the harbor at, Honolulu, were ashore on “a lark” (to put’ it 
mildly), and toré down and carried off the coat of arms from 







Correspondence 


the gateway in front of the American minister’s residence. Lord 
Charles Beresford was one of the midshipmen who did it. Dr. 
McBride ascertained who were the actors in the affair, and de- 
manded of the British minister that the men who took the coat of 
arms return it and put it in the position from which it was taken. 
The British authorities there at once apologized and offered to have 
the ship’s carpenter replace the coat of arms, but Dr. McBride 
was firm in his demand that the very men who did the mischief 
should repair it. 

His lordship yielded, and with his own hands, assisted by his 
companions in the escapade, produced the American escutcheon they 
had torn down, and put it in place in the presence of the American 
minister and many spectators. It is related that, as the work was 
completed, an American captain in the crowd called out to the 
young midshipmen, “ Boys, there’s a bird that can’t be plucked.” 
My recollection, derived from reading of the incident at the time, 
is that the American ilag itself was not disturbed. The scene at 
the restoration was photographed and reproduced in HArPER’s 
WEEKLY soon afterwards. 

As the Trent affair was then fresh, Lord Charles Beresford’s es- 
capade might have given rise to complications had it not been for 
the judicious after treatment given it by the authorities on both 
sides. The State Department at Washington specially commended 
Dr. McBride’s management of the affair. 


I an, sir, GerorGE H. BURNETT. 


MARK TWAIN ON COPYRIGHT 


Concorp, Mass., fanuary 22, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I have read with great interest Mark Twain’s article on 
copyright in this month’s issue of the North American Review. 
Mark is an old man, with the wisdom that comes, not always, with 
the years, and having been “up against” the “ Pubs.” more than 
once, in his long laughter-loving career, he knows whereof he speaks. 

He makes a good case of it, and happily, as so few do who sug- 
gest reforms, points the way out, to better ends. When a good stone 
breaks loose spontaneously it’s up to those of us who are in power 
to keep that stone rolling; and I feel that if the leading maga- 
zines and “ dailies ” would take up the subject, from Mark’s view- 
point (it’s worth a try), there is no knowing how much good 
might accrue to those * ham-eating orphans” he speaks of—and 
others. I am, sir, 

CHARLOTTE EATON. 


WASHINGTON SOCIETY 
VicKsBuRG, Miss., fanuary 19, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Giving his impressions of Washington society in HARPER’s 
WEEKLY, Captain Algernon Sartoris divided it into four differ- 
ent cliques; he says, further, that Washington is deteriorating 
and that chivalry there is dead. I should say that there are two 
sets in Washington society: those who are not frumps and those 
who are. There are no absolute lines to be drawn. The smartest 
set is composed of permanent residents of Washington—and others. 
These others include diplomats, United States Senators, Congress- 
men, members of the army and navy, etc., ete. It is an indis- 
putable fact that three—hastily remembered—of the most fash- 
ionable men in Washington society to-day are members of Con- 
gress; they are equally well known in other cities. Well, since 
this is true, why dwell upon other and less attractive politicians? 
Why remember, to quote Captain Sartoris, only those who are 
“ sleek, oily, fair-worded, and foul-minded ”? I do not know them. 
Nor do I know their “ wives, who are generally kindly, homely, 
poorly dressed women with a strong nasal accent.” I recognize 
the accent: it is, unfortunately, a national characteristic, nor is it 
confined to “wives.” These people may be in Washington, but 
they are not in nor do they represent society. Why let the worst 
represent the whole? Why not the best? 

In Washington there are women. who are @ la mode in Europe 
and America. There are men—not many, but they exist—who are 
celebrated on two continents as lovers. And these women and these 
men—some of them—belong to the “old families.” Why speak, 
then, of these old Washington families as if they were middle-class 
people of a provincial inland town? In this “smart set” of which 
T speak,—and in it are many charming and some vulgar parvenus,— 
there are‘ cabinet’ officers, ambassadors, members of the Supreme 
Court, and, ‘as I have said, Senators and Representatives. It is 
going, too far, then, to speak of “the free and vulgar familiarity,” 
the vulgar display, and debauchery of smart society in Washington. 
It does not exist. Fashion is fashion, whether one finds it in Lon- 
don or in Bogota. And as to the “low ebb of morals,” compared 
with European ¢apitals and with some American cities, Washington 
is singularly free froth scandal. There is much gossip, perhaps, 
but. of actual, tangible immorality in smart society there is re- 
markably little. In society and out of it, there are, of course, 
frumps. Are they not, like the poor, with us always? And it is 
the frumps who look askance at the chic of the world of fashion. 

As to chivalry, we will let that pass. It is not dead: even if 
existing only sporadically, it is not dead. Certainly it exists more 
robustly in the American man than in the men of most other 
countries. Though a beautiful virtue, it would seem that it has 
become a more or less superficial one. 


I am, sir, G. L. Monroe, Jr. 
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A New Theory of Sleep 


An interesting and novel theory of sleep 
has recently been put forward by Dr. 
Claparéde, a French scientist, who holds 
that sleep is a positive function or an in- 
stinct designed to arrest functioning. Dr. 
Claparéde “makes the assertion that we 
sleep not because we are intoxicated or 
exhausted, but in order to avoid such con- 
ditions. Not only are there various kinds 
and degrees of sleep, but it does not always 
follow exhaustion. Furthermore, it is well 
known that sleep is not proportional to the 
degree of exhaustion, and it may be either 
total or partial. In measuring the pro- 
foundness of sleep various conditions are 
encountered which are not susceptible of 
explanation on the toxic theory, but which 
agree perfectly with the hypothesis that it 
is a positive nervous function. The defini- 
tion of sleep, according to this new theory, 
is a reaction produced by various excitants, 
and is an inhibition which manifests itself 
subjectively by a lack of interest in exterior 
things. 








ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mks, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhawa.--[ Adv. 








RAW CREAM 
is inferior to BorpEeN’s PEERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED CREAM 
in richness and delicacy of flavor. Peerless Cream is superior 
as a cream for cereals, coffee, tea, chocolate and general 
household cooking. It is py a * of fifty years’ experience 
with the milk problem.—[Ad@ 





Piso’s CuRE will cure your connie + 5 ta soreness of the 
lungs, and help difficult breathing. —[Adv.] 
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A FELLOW FEELING 


Why She Felt Lenient Towards the Drunkard. 








A great deal depends on the point of view. A 
good temperance woman was led, in a very 
peculiar way, to revise her somewhat harsh judg- 
ment of the poor devil who cannot resist his cups, 
and she is now the more charitable. She writes: 

“For many years I was a great sufferer from 
asthma. Finally my health got so poor that I 
found I could not lie down, but walked the floor 
whilst others slept. I got so nervous I could not 
rest anywhere. 

“Specialists told me I must give up the use of 
coffee—the main thing that I alw ays thought gave 
me some relief. I consulted our family phy sician, 
and he, being a coffee fiend himself, told me to 
pay no attention to their advice. Coffee had 
such a charm for me that in passing a restaurant 
and getting a whiff of the fragrance I could not 
resist a cup. I felt very lenient towards the 
drunkard who could not pass the saloon, Friends 
often urged me to try Postum, but I turned a 
deaf ear, saying, ‘That may do for people to whom 
coffee is harmful, but not for me. Coffee and I 
will never part.’ 

“At last, however, I bought a package of 
Postum, although I was sure I could not drink it. 
I prepared it as directed, and served it for break- 
fast. Well, bitter as I was against it, I must 
say that never before had I tasted a more de- 
licious cup of coffee! From that day to this (more 
than 2 years) I have never had a desire for the 
old coffee. My health soon returned; the asthma 
rm parr I began to sleep well, and in a short 
time I gained 20 pounds i in weight. 

“One day I handed my physician the tablets he 
had prescribed for me, telling him I had no use 
forthem. He stayed for dinner. When I passed 
him his coffee-cup he remarked, ‘I am glad to see 
you were sensible enough not ‘to let yourself be 
persuaded that coffee was harmful. This is the 
best cup of coffee I ever drank,’ he continued; 
‘the trouble is, so few people know how to make 
good coffee.’ W hen he got his second cup I told 
him he was drinking Postum. He was incred- 
ulous; but I convinced him, and now he uses 
nothing but Postum in his home, and has greatly 
improved in health.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 
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Investment 





With the money absolutely 
safe and always available, is an 
ideal disposition of trust funds 
or individual savings. 

This bank accepts deposits in 
any amount and pays interest at 
4 per cent., compounded semi- 
annually. 

It has an international repu- 
tation, and does a great deal of 
its business by mail. 


Write for the Department E Booklet 
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Floridas Famous Trains 


x EW YORK AND FLORIDA 


SPECIAL”’ 


“FLORIDA AND WEST INDIAN 


LIMITED * 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE 


Passenger and Ticket Offices: 
NEw York, 1161 Broadway. 
Boston, 298 Washington St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 31 S. Third St. 
BALTIMORE, 526 Light St. 
WASHINGTON, 601 Penna. Ave. 








financial 








Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of.Credit. Collections made. 
Internation:l Cheques. Cer- 


Credit. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BanKERs, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


and Liquor Habit cured i - lag to 20 days. 
No pay. ag cured. Wr 
%. Je Le SFEPHENS co. 
Lebanon, Ohio, 
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BOKER’S 


Anti-dyspeptic. 





BITTERS 


A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 
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safeat—aurest—strongest 
—awiftest tires that ever 
touched track or road. 
We've lots more to say— 
there’s lots that eminent 
authorities have said for 
us — it’s all bound in a 
little volume and wil 
sent for the asking. 
Don’t order a machine 
or a tire ’til you know 
Continental Tires. 
Write for Booklet 8 to 
Continental Caoutchoue Co. 
Emil Grossman, Mor. 
298 Broadway, New York. 
Factory: Hanover, Germany. 
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Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
etc., sent free. Patents procured through 
Munn & Co. receive free notice in the 
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The Pen that has Reached its 
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ADVERTISER 


Majority —The 


Triumph of “Ink in Hand” 


HE PEN PROPHET” is the significant title of a paper 
that in its latest issue celebrated the twenty-first birth- 
day of a pen. With men the fact of coming of age is 
noted as the beginning of things. All past time is 
counted as preparatory, while the present and future are 

to prove the man. And so it will certainly be with this pen, whose 
twenty-first birthday occurs on the 12th of February; for its future 
must, in the very nature of things, but demonstrate the stuff of 
which it is made and the scope and purpose of its maker. 

Twenty-one years ago Mr. L. E. Waterman had in his hand the 
first of that large family of Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pens, 
which have made their mark all round the world. The conception 
of “ Ink in hand” had entered his brain, and this first pen realized 
his thought. 

Men and women, and children, too, must write. The world of 
intelligence, ef growth, of advance, revolves around that im- 
portant fact. How to write in the easiest, most comfortable way 
was the problem to be solved. You must have a pen and ink handy. 
What better arrangement than to have them together, the “ ink 
in hand” as well as the pen. 

One secret in life is to economize energy, to save unnecessary 
motions. Do you use a stcel pen? How much time a day do 
you use up in constantly dipping it in ink? How many hundreds 
of times do you reach forward to the ink-well? How many 
threads of thought are broken as you do it? Figure it out and 
then see what it amounts to for an entire year. Then you will 
be able to understand what economy of etfort means, and you will 
realize what a 
little thing like 


know what it means. To make the rubber part of these pens 
requires about forty distinct operations for each one. To make 
the gold nib for one of the pens requires between sixty and seventy 
operations. The rubber part of the pen consists of a barrel, a 
cap. the point section, and the feed. The rubber is the purest that 
ean be found. It comes from Para, Brazil, in chunks as big as a 
man’s head. It is first torn apart and then washed. Then it is 
left to dry for several months. After that it is rolled out like 
sheet-iron. It is then sprinkled and rolled in sulphur, after which 
it is vuleanized and made ready for working. It is rolled on steel 
cylinders, or mandrels, as they are called, and placed in a steam- 
heater for several hours. The metal rods are then withdrawn, 
leaving empty cylinders, and the outside of the various parts is 
smoothed down with lathes, polished, and made to fit one another 
by the careful work of very skilled workmen. All the parts must 
be absolutely ink-tight. 

The making of the gold pen-point is also a delicate operation. 
The gold and the alloy used are secured directly from the gov- 
ernment assay-oflice in brick form. The material is rolled out in 
sheets and stamped out several times thicker than in the finished 
pens. The point of the stamped material is then made very thin 
and tipped with a small particle of iridium, which is “ sweated 
on” with a blowpipe. ‘The stamped goods are then rolled down to 
the necessary thinness, and hammered to give them temper and elas- 
ticity. Then the heart-shaped vent-hole is cut, the imprint of the 
maker is stamped on, and the pcint slitted through the iridium to 
the vent-hole. Most of this work is dene by hand, and putting the 

iridium calls for 


, special _ skill. 
; SY ‘Trained and high- 





dipping your pen | 
in an ink- well 
hundreds of 
times a day 
means in wasted 
time, to say noth- 
ing of useless 
muscular effort. 

Richard III. 
said, “A king- 
dom for a horse!” 
What business 
man has not 
eried out: “ Any 
reasonable sum 


for a pen that c , | 
will write and Waterman's Ideal Foun 


will write all the Sake fy yy m1 MMM ns 
time—a pen that 22 Phat +4 d 4 Fl q4 Hy 

has the ink in- { J eee ee : —t Bien 
side it and will ey , fi = 
save this  un- onal 
necessary dip, 
dip, dip, and dip 


salaried men, 
using a magnify- 
ing - glass, do the 
work. There are 
few men with 
sufficient experi- 
ence to select the 
iridium that is 
used. Then the 
pen and_ holder 
are adjusted to 
each other after a 
most careful as- 
sembling and 
testing of the va- 
rious parts. 

A well-finished 
pen and_ holder, 
however, do not 
make a successful 
fountain-pen. The 
secret is in the 
flow of the ink, 
and there is 
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again in an ink- 
stand?” 

Well, that pen 
was found twen- 
ty-one years ago. 
Hundreds and 
hundreds of thou- L. E. Waterman 
sands have used 
it. Millions more \ 
will never know how to save time, muscular effort, annoyance, 
until they begin to use it. Perhaps you are one who must write 
in a score of different places a day. You must have ink at hand. 
You can’t carry a bottle of it around with you in comfort or se- 
curity. You can’t be adjusting a steel pen-point constantly, to 
say nothing of the inconvenience of doing such a thing. You can’t 
ask a fish to wait while you bait your hook anew. 

For more than fifteen years this one man gave his entire time not 
only to perfecting such a pen—he accomplished that several years 
ago—but to making it easy for every person who has to write 
more or less constantly to have one. His one simple business 
creed was to make people absolutely satisfied with his product, and 
not to let go of them until they were satisfied—to please -cus- 
tomers rather than merely to make sales. 

Mr. Waterman early in life was an insurance solicitor. He 
wanted pen and ink frequently for use on the spur of the mo- 
ment. Get the man to sign at once is a cardinal principle of that 
calling. So as not to lose a customer at a critical moment he used 
to carry in his pocket a pen in a case and a small bottle of ink. 
The ink would give out oceasionally and the pen would rarely be 
exactly suited for the customer, and he set himself to devise a pen 
with ink in the holder that would readily do the required work. 

Now there are several necessary requirements for such a pen. 
The primary one is that the flow of ink must be regulated and ad- 
justed with the nicety of a most delicate mechanism. . The ink 
must not come out in blots and splotches. Every drop must be 
available for use, and the flow must come down through the slit 
in the pen-point as easily and smoothly as if the pen had just been 
dipped freshly in the ink-well. In other words, what is known as 
the feed in such a pen must be perfect in its working adaptability. 

Moreover, the pen had to be constructed on the simplest, strong- 
est, and most durable lines. To accomplish this Mr. Waterman 
made his so-called fountain-pen to consist of only four pieces of 
polished hard rubber—a pen so finished that it would withstand 
the vicissitudes of any climate—with a gold pen-point. 

All this sounds easy of accomplishment, but few persons really 








Co. Rubber Factory 
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where what is 
called the feed 
comes in. The 
feed has_ been 
compared to the 
piping system of 
a city reservoir. 
Without proper 
piping, the best reservoir in the world, filled with the purest 
water, will be useless to the people of a city in time of a water 
famine. Too great a flow through the pipes is nearly as bad as 
none at all. The freshet flow in most fountain-pens hitherto has 
proved their ruin. 

Mr. Waterman solved the difficult problem by inventing what 
is known as the “spoon feed.” It is a simple contrivance, but it 
takes heed of and applies scientifically one of nature’s great laws, 
that of capillary attraction. ‘This is the law which makes the 
oil saturate the lamp-wick, the law that in ordinary pens brings 
the ink smoothly and gradually down through the slit to the point. 
Mr. Waterman’s new spoon feed covers three shallow, spoon- 
shaped cells, little pockets, into which any overflow of ink goes, 
to be retained there until the drops are carried off by the capillary 
action of the pen. They are subsidiary reservoirs, almost at the 
point of use, and the spoon feed acts as a complete safety-valve 
in regulating the supply and in preventing a freshet of ink. This 
spoon feed, in successful operation, removes the last objection to 
the use of a fountain-pen. 

One other point of importance was early recognized by Mr. 
Waterman. It was that the touch of no two persons in hand- 
writing is exactly alike. Different people require different pen- 
points or nibs. A great variety of these nibs, varying in shape and 
tensile strength, was provided, so that no one could be expected to 
take one of the pens until it suited him as to touch exactly. Pens 
were made for the persons who make carbon copies of writing, 
down to the artist who draws hair lines. These pens are used 
for every conceivable purpose to which a pen can be applied. One 
ean mark heavy linen with them, or make drawings that look 
like wood-engravings. The correspondent, the shorthand reporter, 
the accountant, the college student. all use them with great satis- 
faction. The increasing use of them in colleges and schools, and 
also in stenographic work in courts, where there is decided ob- 
jection often to the use of pencils, is most marked. 

The constant improvement in the manufacture of these pens, 
until it has now reached a stage as nearly perfect as possible, has 
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Modelling Rubber Tubes before Vuleanizing 


been accompanied by a broad, far-seeing method of doing business. 
Only courteous and intelligent persons are employed in putting 
them before the public. Ordinary repairs are made free of charge. 
Salesmen on the road are trained specially. They can put a mer- 
chant’s stock in order in a short time, and they can assist him with 
ideas as to making his display of goods attractive. The one idea 
is to make the patron satisfied, and make of him an. advertisement 
of the goods. Nothing is allowed to stand in the way of this. 
From a beginning back of a cigar-store, the business now re- 


Polishing Tubes when Vulcanized 


quires the exclusive use of a six-story building on a busy down- 
town Broadway corner, at Broadway and Cortlandt Street, which 
is occupied exclusively by the sales, business, and accounting offices 
and by storerooms and the assembling and repairing departments. 
In addition, there is a separate factory for making the rubber 
parts of the pens at Seymour, Connecticut, and another for mak- 
ing the gold pens proper in New York city. Agencies are in 


Lathes making the Spoon Feeds 


a 


Trays of Tubes entering Vuleanizer 


operation in various leading cities of the United States and also 
in Europe. Hundreds of persons are employed in the varied work 
of making and selling this useful invention, whose steady and al- 
most marvellous growth has proved its need and its merit. 

The crowning honors came at the St. Louis World’s Fair, where, 
for the first time in a great exposition, a grand prize for a 
fountain-pen was awarded. It went to the Waterman Ideal Foun 
tain Pen, and was one of the four awarded to all the varied indus 
tries in the great Palace of Manufactures. 


Lathes inaking the Penholders 


All this is due to making an honest product, and not resting 
content until every person that buys it is fully satisfied with his 
purchase. 

“The Pen Prophet,” the paper of which mention was made at 
the beginning of this article. will be sent to any who are inter- 
ested to know more of the history and organization of this growing 
product. Address L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York. 


Final Polishing of Penholders 








Books 


By James 





HE illustration which is reproduced on this page shows a 
view of the house occupied by the poet Swinburne, over- 
looking the garden at the back of the house. “ The 
Pines,” as it is called, has been the home in Putney, a 
suburb of Lendon, of Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Watts- 

Dunton since 1879. They are the stanchest of friends and the 
shyest of men. These two literary friends—one the foremost living 
poet, the other the first of living critics—live the life of a recluse, 
and their familiars are few and unchanging. Mr. Watts-Dunton 
was the intimate friend of Tennyson, Browning, William Morris, 
George Meredith, and the housemate of Rossetti before he came to 
share the same roof with Swin- 


and Bookmen 
MacArthur 





Dickens’s fancy. “I was returning home one summer night,” said 
Payn, “through a fashionable street out of Piccadilly, when there 
came on a violent thunderstorm. It was very late, not a cab was 
to be seen, and I stepped under a portico for shelter. There was 
a ball going on in one of the great houses in the street; the draw- 
ing-room had a huge bow window, which was open, and now and 
again figures flitted across it, and the dance music made itself 
heard through the storm. I had been under my shelter some time 
before I noticed that there was another person in the street also 
under a portico. He was nearer to the house where the ball was 
going on than T was, but I could see him quite distinctly. He 

looked like a beggar, and was 

dressed in rags. Suddenly he ran 





burne. In spite of his retirement 
he has been a good friend to many 
a struggling young author. In the 
picture he is seen standing at the 
window on the ground floor, while 
Mr. Swinburne is at the window 
of his library on the floor above. 
An interviewer in a recent issue of 
the London Daily Mail, who asserts 
that Swinburne is “the supreme 
literary figure of our time,” breaks 
through the characteristic reserve 
of the English writer to describe 
the personality of the poet in glow- 
ing periods. “I think he is the 
happiest creature under heaven,” 
he says. “It is amusing to sit 
with him and listen to him. One 
feels breathless under the ceaseless 
rapture of his contentment. The 
tall forehead is clear like a sum- 
mer sky: the violet eyes overflow 
with twinkling laughter; the lips, 
visible under mustache and beard 
of fading gold, bubble over with 
banter and quick merriment. He 
interrupts for a jest the reading of 
a poem: he remembers in the midst 
of political talk a swim in some 
mountain-locked lake, or the sup- 
per at an inn, after a walk on a 
moonlit coast. He is irresistible in 
his sudden and eager appeals to 
one’s sympathies.” 





The episode which gave rise to 
The Truants, by Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason, one of the best novels of 
1904, is a fair example of the 
adage that truth is stranger than 
fiction, and in the novelist’s use of 
it, further illustrates the artistic 
methods exerted to make the facts 
convincing and appealing. For one 
thing, in a true story, the facts are 
stated as they occur, sometimes 
without reason or explicability. But 
the novelist must explain and clear 


things up: he must account for 
his story however improbable the 
facts may be. It is the province of 


art in fiction to come as near to 
the letter O in its demonstration 
as it can, whereas most true stories 
are segments of a circle or broken 
lines. Mr. Mason heard of a young 
married couple cooped up in a Lon- 
don house, the prisoners of an eccen- 
tric old man’s whim, upon whom 
they were dependent for their 
means of livelihood; the story in 
itself was barely credible and the 
startling facts inexplicable. But 








across the street in the pouring rain, 
and stood beneath the open window, 
at which appeared a lady in a 
ball dress. She threw out to him 
her bouquet, the gilt handle of 
which I saw glitter in the gaslight. 
He strove to catch it, but it fell, 
and I heard it clang upon the pave- 
ment. He picked it up, nodded 
twice to the Jady at the window, 
and then ran off at full speed. The 
whole thing took only a few seconds, 
but made a picture that I shall 
never forget. I took it for granted 
that the man was her lover, and 
expressed to Dickens my astonish- 
ment at the perfection of the man’s 
disguise. ‘No,’ he said, as though 
the facts were all before him, ‘he 
was not her lover; he was merely : 
messenger waiting for the bouquet 
to be thrown to him, a signal that 
had been agreed upon beforehand.’ 
This conclusion I believe to have 
been the correct one; but I had for- 
gotten, as usual, the precise date of 
the occurrence, and was _ therefore 
unable to discover from the news- 
papers whether any ‘incident in 
high life’ took place about the 
same time.” It would not surprise 
me to find that Dickens had made 
use of this incident or borrowed an 
idea from it, and if any of my 
readers can recall any story of 
Dickens which reflects the occur- 
rence, I shall be glad to hear from 
them. 


Perhaps the most surprised per- 
son at the success of “ You Never 
Can Tell.” by Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw, now running in a New 
York theatre, is the author himself. 
[ remember some five or six years 
ago a letter he wrote to his Amer- 
ican agent, which was charged with 


caustic wit and Shawism. An 
apologetic note had accom- 


panied a meagre remittance for 
royalties, whereupon the dramatist 
wrote: 

* Rapacious Elisabeth Marbury: 
What do you want me to make a 
fortune for? Don’t you know that 
the draft you sent me will permit 
me to live and preach socialism for 
six months? The next time you 
have so large an amount to remit, 
please send it to me by instalments, 
or you. will put me to the incon- 
venience of having a bank account. 
What do you mean by giving me 








read The Truants and you will see 
what art and imagination can 
weave out of this strange story. 
One might cite innumerable _ in- 
stances of this kind, and there are 
few novelists who could not tell you of similar actual experiences 
that. improbable or unaccountable in themselves, have been made 
credible and authoritative in fiction. Probably no writer ever 
had a more amazing and extensive fund of true stories than 
Dickens. His faculty of observation and his power of extracting 
information were phenomenal. That once popular novelist, James 
Payn, used to say that the most wonderful stories he ever heard 
fall from human lips were told him by Dickens. He had the most 
graphie and dramatie way of telling a story; Dickens, it will be 
recalled, had an instinctive gift for acting as well as for writing. 


Upon one occasion when Dickens and Payn were “ swapping ” 
stories, Payn related the following incident to Dickens. I cite it 
as one of those true bits of life which flash suddenly upon one’s 
vision without explanation, and because it took quite a hold on 
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“ 


“The Pines,’ the Home of Mr. Swinburne and 
Mr. Watts-Dunton at Putney, near London 


advice about writing a play with a 
view to the box-office receipts? I 
shall continue writing just as I do 
now for the next ten years. After 
that we can wallow in the gold poured at our feet by a dramatical- 
ly regenerated public.” 


I have just read Mr. Swinburne’s sonnet entitled “ Czar! Louis 
XVI! Adsit Omen,” which has been cabled over from London. 
By the time these lines meet the eyes of the reader, the poet’s 
trumpet blast of judgment will have reverberated around the 
world. It is magnificent to recall in this sonnet the rampant 
republicanism of Swinburne’s youth. As a poet Swinburne has 
claims upon American sympathies that no other English poet 
since Wordsworth, with the possible exception of Mr. William 
Watson, has evoked. But unlike Wordsworth—the “ Lost Leader ” 
of Browning’s poem— Mr. Swinburne has kept aglow his early 
enthusiasm of humanity and his passion for liberty, equality, 
and fraternity. 
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Results of the Automobile 
Races at Ormond 


THE results of the international automo- 
bile races held at Ormond Beach, Florida, 
January 24-31, were as follows: 

January 24.— Arthur McDonald, the 
Scotch autoist, lowered the five-mile rec- 
ord from 3.31 3-5—W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr.’s 
former record figure—to 3.17 with his 
ninety-horse-power car. Charles Soules 
won the five-mile race for stripped touring- 
cars—time, 5.17 3-5; the five-mile race for 
stock cars costing from $2750 to $4000, 
twenty - four - horse - power—time, 5.13 3-5; 
and the ten-mile race for stock cars of the 
same grade, twenty-four-horse-power—time, 
10.33 3-5. The ten-mile open race for stock 
cars was won by M. J. Budlong’s Colum- 
bia eighteen - horse - power car—time, 
14.12 2-5. Webb Jay won the one-kilometer 
race (class B), 851 to 1431 pounds, with 
his fifteen-horse-power steam-car — time, 
44 2-5. Eddie Bald won the five-mile handi- 
cap with his eighteen-horse- power car 
(handicap 1.47)—time, 7.13 2-5. 

January 25.—H. L. Bowden lowered the 
one-mile record from 39 seconds (W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr.’s figure) to 34 1-5 seconds 
with his 120-horse-power Mercedes. The 
other records in this event were Arthur 
MeDonald’s 34 2-5 seconds, and Louis Ross’s 
38 seconds. Louis Ross won the one-mile 
championship cup offered by Sir Thomas 
Dewar, with his twenty-horse-power Ross 
steamer—time, 41 3-5 seconds; also the one- 
mile steam-car race for the Clowry cup— 
time, 57 2-5 seconds. 

January 26.—Louis Ross, in his twenty- 
horse-power steamer, won the one-mile race 
(for amateurs) for the cup offered by 
Colonel L. C. Weir—time, 41 3-5 seconds; 
S. B. Stevens won second place—time, 
43 1-5. Ross won also the one-mile race 
for cars weighing from 1432 to 2204 pounds 
—time, 42 seconds; and the one-kilometer 
race (class A)—time, 29 2-5 seconds. 

Arthur McDonald made a new American 
record in the one-kilometer time trials with 
his ninety-horse-power Napier car—time, 23 
seconds. In this event H. L. Bowden won 
secona place—time, 23 2-5 seconds; and 
Louis Ross third place—time, 24 1-5 seconds. 
McDonald also won the H. L. Bowden 
trophy in the one-kilometer open race—time, 
27 3-5 seconds. 

January 27.—The fifty-mile race for the 
Lozier trophy (for American cars) was won 
by Walter Christie in his sixty-horse-power 
car—time, 1.11.20 2-5. 

January 28.—A new ten-mile world’s rec- 
ord was made by E. R. Thomas in his ninety- 
horse-power car—time, 6.31 4-5, exceeding 
W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr.’s former record of 
6.50 by 18 1-5 seconds. In the special ten- 
mile race for Italian motor-cars, William 
Wallace beat Sartori, driving Alfred G. Van- 
derbilt’s car, making the distance in 6.54 2-5. 

January 30.—H. W. Fletcher, driving the 
eighty-horse-power De Dietrich car owned 
by O. F. Thomas, won the 100-mile race for 
the W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr. trophy in 1 hour, 
18 minutes, 24 seconds—an average speed of 
75 miles an hour. This establishes a record 
for the distance. 

January 31.—The fifty-mile world’s record 
was broken in the fifty-mile handicap race by 
H. W. Fletcher in the De Dietrich car which 
won the Vanderbilt trophy on January 30. 
He started at scratch and covered the dis- 
tance in 38 minutes 51 seconds. The race 
was won, however, by Paul Sartori, driving 
A. G. Vanderbilt’s car. Mr. Sartori had a 
handicap allowance of 4 minutes 50 seconds, 
and finished in 40.20, actual time. In the 
twenty-mile open race for the E. R. Thomas 
trophy, five men lowered the record of 17.02 
— last year by W. K. Vanderbilt, 
Jr. 

Arthur McDonald in his Napier car won 
the contest in 15.23. The ten-mile open race 
was won by Arthur McDonald in 6 minutes 
15 seconds, lowering the world’s record of 
6.31 4-5, established by E. R. Thomas 
on January 28. The world’s record for one 
mile, 34 1-5 seconds, made by H. L. Bowden 
on January 25, was beaten by himself in a 
120-horse-power Mercedes. He covered the 
distance in 32 4-5 seconds. During this run 
Mr. Bowden’s car was timed to the distance 
of one kilometer in 20 3-5 seconds, which is 
2 2-5 seconds lower than the world’s record 
made on January 26 by Arthur McDonald. 
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OES a considerate host serve 
guesswork drinks to his 
guests? Of course not. 

CLUB COCKTAILS are pre- 
ferred because of their uniformly 
high quality, and readiness at ail 
times. They’re made from choi- 
cest old liquors, blended in ex- 
quisite proportions and aged to 
perfection. Just strain through 
cracked ice. CLUB is the original 
brand—specify the name to get 
the genuine. 

Seven kinds— Manhattan, Martini, 


Vermouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom 
Gin and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 
ALLA Aa NETTIE 


She Stories of 
Peter and Ellen 


GERTRUDE SMITH 


Author of “The Roggie and Reggie Stories,” “The Lovable 
Tales of Janey and Josey and Joe.” 


These stories tell all about the jolliest, 
happiest little brother and sister you 
ever knew. They have a pet pony and 
a monkey all their own, and make mud- 
pies, and they know all about fairies and 
such things. You ought to get acquaint- 
ed with them. 

Companion volume to ‘‘ The Lovable Tales of Janey and 
Josey and Joe.” Illustrated with Sixteen Full Pages in 


Color. Square octavo, richly Ornamented Cloth, $1.30 
net (postage extra), 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 





SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE MINING HERALD. Leading 
mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 
tion on mining and oil industries, principal com- 
panies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how 
immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- 
vestments. Write for it today. A. L. WISNER & 
CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 








THE ONLY SALESROOMS 


IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR 


THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
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THE ‘‘SOHMER"’ HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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COLUMBIA MARK XLV. 35-40 H.P. GASOLENE CARS 


SURPLUS of material for every strain, but no excess of material where it is not 
needed. Every part and piece of chassis from selected stock, subjected to the most 
thorough mechanical and laboratory tests, so that-parts that most frequently break in 
cars of ordinary construction—axles, frame, springs, casings, transmission—are made 
unbreakable under any stress of normal use, however severe. Exclusive features of 
unequaled merit are: New carburetor, which positively maintains a correct explosive 
mixture ; new system of spark and throttle control with ball-joint connections from 
levers mounted on non-revolving head w ithin the steering wheel ; new method of re- 
leasing compression in starting; new steering mechanism and other improvements 
adding to efficiency of the motor and ease of control and care-taking. 
COLUMBIA supremacy in body designs and furnishings has never been ques- 
tioned. We supply the Mark XLV. Chassis with the following styles of bodies : 
Standard Double Side Entrance Tonneau, $4000; Royal Victoria, $5000 ; 
Louble Victoria, $3000 ; Landaulet, $5500 ; Limousine, $5500. Each pattern 
reaches the limit of elegance and sumptuous appointment. 


Catalogue of Columbia 35-40 and z8 h.p. Gasolene Cars will be 
sent on request. Also a catalogues of Columbia Electric 
Carriages and Columbia Electric Commercial Vehtcles. 
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The Wonders of. Life 


A POPULAR STUDY OF BIOLOGICAL PHILOSOPHY 
By ERNST HAECKEL 


Author of ‘The Riddle of the Universe ’’ 


The astonishing success of Zhe Riddle of the Universe and the thou- 
sands of letters asking for more knowledge to supplement that of the Rzdde 
have led the author to write the present volume. The work is confined 
to the realm of organic science, and embodies Professor Haeckel’s latest 
studies and investigations along the lines of his famous monistic theory. 
As an effort to construct a rational and solid philosophy from the thesis 
that biology alone affords the key to life’s mysteries, it is likely to create 
intense discussion in all intellectual circles and to mark a new epoch in 
philosophical thought. 

Cloth, Post 8vo, $1.50 net 
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A Postscript 
By Mark Twain 


January 10, 1905. 
Editor of the New York Times Saturday Re- 
view: 

In your issue of Saturday, the 7th inst., you 
quote the following paragraph from Mark 
Twain’s article in the January North American 
Review: 

“The profits on Uncle Tom’s Cabin continue 
to-day, but the publishers get them. Mrs. 
Stowe’s share ceased seven years before she 
died. Her daughters receive nothing from the 
book. Years ago they found themselves no 
longer able to live in their modest home and 
had to move out and find humbler quarters.” 

Lest the readers of that article should draw a 
wrong inference from the above statement, it 
is only fair to ourselves, as the authorized 
publishers of all of Mrs. Stowe’s writings, to 
say that while the copyright on Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin expired three (not seven) years before 
Mrs. Stowe’s death, this caused no termination 
of our payments of royalty to her on the sales 
of all our editions of that book. Naturally 
the cheap reprints with which the market was 
flooded, the moment the copyright expired, 
affected very materially the sales of the author- 
ized editions, so that Mrs. Stowe’s income was 
very greatly reduced at a time when she most 
needed it, a fact which we have often cited 
as an illustration of the great injustice of the 
copyright term not being extended to cover the 
life of the author. Mrs. Stowe’s daughters, 
however, were promptly assured that whatever 
sums were needed for their mother’s support 
and comfort would be supplied by us. This 
was carried into effect by a business engage- 
ment satisfactory to all parties. We may 
further add that Mrs. Stowe’s daughters have 
had the benefit of such value as the cheap re- 
prints of Uncle Tom have left in the authorized 
editions. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & Co. 


The maniae who invented copyright limit 
had to forsake his moral base to do it. He 
had to throw his moral compass overboard, 
and sail by guesswork and dead-reckoning 
ever after. His descendants have been wan- 
dering an uncharted sea ever since. Often 
they make what they take for a landfall, but 
it is only a vapor island, and disappears 
upon near inspection. Mental confusion is 
the sure result of dalliance with copyright 
limit. It disenables even the most intelli- 
gent experimenter to see a related object 
with exactness and all around. He sees part 
of it and overlooks the rest; he also sees 
apparent parts of it which are only apparent 
and do not exist—vapor islands. 

In misreading my article Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. have arrived at the de- 
duction that I was reflecting upon publish- 
ers. 1 was careful to do nothing of the 
kind. I was hunting lawmakers, and law- 
makers alone. There was no reproach offered 
to publishers for exercising their lawful 
right to publish dead copyrights and take 
all the profits. 

I wrote the quoted paragraph very care- 
fully, and there is no flaw in it. Its lan- 
guage is not vague, but precise. It makes 
reference to a body of men of unknown num- 
ber—* the publishers ” of a dead copyright, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. It says that these pub- 
lishers get the profits, and it is true. I 
mentioned no particular firm—and why 
should I? There is no particular firm. They 
all stand on the same bottom. No one of 
them is more entitled than another to pub- 
lish that dead book. It is public property. 
The firm’s idea that there is an ‘ author- 
ized” edition of Uncle Tom’s Cabin is a 
superstition; there is no such edition. There 
was an authorized edition until the copy- 
right died; after that, Mrs. Stowe’s friend 
or her enemy could have authorized an edi- 
tion if it had occurred to him. And it would, 
if he had been dissipating with copyright 
limit and got his head all confused. 

3ut now we come to a grave—and pa- 
thetic—detail of this copyright matter. I 
was minded to touch upon it in my article, 
but there was not room. Copyright limit 
degrades both publisher and author, and puts 
a shame upon both. It moves—it compels— 
the honorable publisher to offer alms to the 
stripped and hungry author of a perished 
copyright, and in some cases the author is 
obliged by necessity to take that bitter bread 
and eat it. When the Uncle Tom copyright 
expired, “Mrs. Stowe’s daughters were 
promptly assured that whatever sums were 
needed for their mother’s support and com- 
fort would be supplied by us.” 

That was creditable to the firm, since it 
was an alms which they were under no legal 
obligation to drop into Mrs. Stowe’s palm, 
but it was a discredit to the law, a deep 
discredit. What a law it is! it hasn’t a 
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single detail in it that isn’t mean and dis- 
honest and shabby. ‘There is something 
erotesquely tragic about the spectacle of 
the white-haired authoress, famous to the 
ends of the earth, revered by the whole civ- 
ilized world, whose book had been read and 
praised in three hundred languages, receiv- 
ing, in her poverty, alms drawn from that 
very book !—a book which had once been her 
property, now filched from her by her own 
yich nation in Congress assembled. 

There is no copyright law in existence in 
any country which is not comical; nor one 
which has not also a profoundly pathetic 
side. More than any other law emanating 
from mental scrofula and the absence of hu- 
man brains, it moves to tears and laughter. 

[I will remark, in passing, that I was 
not unaware of the voluntary generosities 
conferred upon Mrs. Stowe by her original 
publishers. 1 was also aware that the Put- 
nams had been similarly generous to Mr. 
Irving’s poor old government-stripped wards 
in an earlier day. 

If my proposed law had been in existence 
in the forty-second year of Uncle Tom there 
would have been one cheap edition instead 
of twenty, and it would have preserved the 
book, not paralyzed it; and the income from 
Uncle Tom, to both publishers and_ heirs, 
would have remained steady and ample to 
this day, and no alms would have been re- 
quired. 





Music 
The “Ring” Cycle 


Waaner’s “ Ring des Nibelungen.” which 
has been in course of performance at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on successive 
Thursdays in January, was concluded on 
the evening of the 26th with a performance 
of “ Gétterdiimmerung,”’ which had _ not 
previously been given this season. 

The performances, as a whole, have not 
been strikingly brilliant. Mr. Heinrich 
Knote’s Siegfried, in the third drama of the 
cycle, was, among the unfamiliar features, 
the most successful achievement. Mr. 
Knote accomplished the difficult task of 
making Mime’s boisterous ward at once 
youthful in appearance and action and 
heroic in bearing, and, at the same time, 
vocally admirable—a combination which has 
not been seen in New York since the early 
days of Alvary’s career. 

Of Frau Siinger-Bettaque, who attempted 
Briinniilde in the “ Walkiire” and “ Sieg- 
fried ” performances, the less said the better. 
Madame Nordica was the Briinnhilde of 
* Gotterdiimmerung ” — an impersonation 
which reveals her abilities no less than her 
shortcomings as no other part of her reper- 
toire Goes. She is at her best in such a scene 
is the discovery of her betrayal, in the see- 
ond act, where her defects of temperament 
can be overcome, in a measure, by her intel- 
ligence and resourcefulness. 

Of Mr. Dippel’s elder Siegfried it is not 
necessary to speak in detail. He played the 
part as a substitute for Mr. Burgstaller, 
who was unable to appear, and his perform- 
ance was acceptable and conscientious. Too 
little recognition has been accorded the ad- 
inirable Gunther of Mr. Miihlmann. The 
part is an ungrateful one at best, but Mr. 
Miihlmann almost succeeds in making a 
sympathetic figure of the character; and his 
singing of the music has feeling, accent, and 
tonal beauty. 

In a survey of all the performances, the 
most admirable achievements have been the 
superb Wotan of Van Rooy, the young 
Siegfried of Knote, Madame Nordica’s 
Briinnhilde, the Mime of Reiss, Goritz’s 
forceful Alberich, Fremstad’s Sieglinde, 
Madame Homer’s Fricka in “ Rheingold ” 
(which she played at a few hours’ notice 
without previous familiarity with the 
part—an astonishing feat), the Loge of 
Burgstaller, and Miihlmann’s fine Gunther. 
The scenery and mounting of the four 
dramas have been, on the whole, effective 
and in accordance with Wagner’s inten- 
tions, though slips and errors of manage- 
ment have not been wanting. A special 
word of appreciation is merited by Mr. 
Hertz’s spirited and poetic conducting— 
particularly of the “ Gitterdiimmerung ” 
score, 





| Passenger Agent Baltimore District, Baltimore, Md.; 
| B. 


| District, Washington, D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, Passenger 


Pullman parlor-smoking, dining, drawing-room sleep- youngster who has ensconced 
ing, compartment, and observation cars, returning himself in the reader’s affections 
| by March 21. This special train will be run over : ogy Seeal £ his 
the entire route. The best hotels will be used where long before the conc 1USION OF 1S 
extended stops are made, but the train will be at the “ memoirs.” Josephine Daskam 
constant command of the party. ac relecate > babv is 
Round-trip tickets covering all necessary expenses, has relegated the baby to. his 

| $375 from all points on Pennsylvania Railroad except proper sphere of bliss and irra- 
| Pittsburg, from which point the rate will be $370. tionality .from which he winks 
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was conspicuously honored at the 
St. Louis Exposition by the award of the 
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ie which was the highest award (this 
2 being higher than the gold medal BALTIMORE RYE 
prizes), because of its superior BOTTLED BY 
quality, purity, flavor as compared W.LANAH ANGSON. 
with all other brands exhibited. BALTIMORE. 


Sold by all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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CALIFORNIA. The Memoirs of a Baby 








Thirty-three Days? Tour via Pennsylvania By JOSEPHINE DASKAM 
Railroad. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged ; , , ome 
for a special personally-conducted tour through This “funniest of biographies 
California, to leave New York, Philadelphia, Balti- deals with an every -day, very 


more, and Washington on February 16, by the 


“Golden Gate Special,’”” composed exclusively of human, pran kis h, b egul lin g 


For itineraries and further information apply to ane ; . 
ticket agents; C. Studds, Eastern Passenger Agent, and smiles at the reader with 
263 Fifth Ave., New York; Hugh Hasson, Jr., charming inconsequence, 


M. Newbold, Passenger Agent Southeastern Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 
° » pl. 


Agent Western District, Pittsburg, Pa.; or address 
Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


een ad Fj 


If a passenger on The 


l f 
s @ 
You meet congenial persons-~a refined, 
well-to-do class, who have traveled much 
and who appreciate superior service. 

e trip is sure to be pleasant socially -- 
Your home and club for three delightful 
"Daily. Chicago to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, through Southwest Land of En- 


chantment near Grand Canyonof Arizona. 


For pamphlet of the train and California trip book. address General 
Passenger Office, A. T. & S. F. Ry., Chicago 
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LIQUEUR 


PERES CHARTREUX § 


—-GREEN AND YELLOW— 


PF PEELE ELLE LEE LEE LLL L ELLE LL LLL LLL ELLA ELA LEELA AE ELLE LLL: 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT TARRA- 
GONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES DISTILLED 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS (PERES CHAR- 
TREUX) AT THE MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND KNOWN THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD AS CHARTREUSE; THE ABOVE 
CUT REPRESENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL 
EMPLOYED IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE ARTI- 
CLE SINCE THE MONKS’ EXPULSION FROM 
FRANCE, AND IT WILL HENCEFORTH BE 
KNOWN AS LIQUEUR PERES CHARTREUX; 
DISTILLED BY THE SAME ORDER OF MONKS 
WHO HAVE SECURELY GUARDED THE SECRET 
OF ITS MANUFACTURE FOR HUNDREDS OF 
YEARS AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A KNOWL- 
EDGE OF THE ELEMENTS OF THIS DELICIOUS 
NECTAR. 

At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 

satjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 

Sole Agents for United States. 
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PINEHURST, N.C. 
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IN A LONDON FOG. 
Jones (after colliding): ‘*I beg your pardon, madam—I thought you were a horse and cart.” 


I. W. Harper Rye. 


“On Every Tongue.” 


GRAND PRIZE awa 


At St. Lours Wor p's Fair. 


Gold Medals at Paris, 1900; Cotcean, F gt Fi New Orleans, 1885. By unanimous 
verdict of the world’s best experts, ARPER is the world’s best whiskey. 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 








Low-Rate Personally-Conducted Tours via 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


For the benefit of those desiring to visit Pinehurst, 
N. C., during the height of the social and golf season 
| the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has inaugurated 
a series of personally-conducted tours to this at 
tractive mid-South resort. 
| Two tours will be run this season, leaving New York, 

Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington February 
! yo and March 31, by special train. The rates for 

these tours, including railway transportation in both 

directions, Pullman berth, and meals in dining - car 
on going trip only, and three days’ board at the 

Hotel Carolina, will be: New York, $32.00; Phila- 

delphia, $30.00; Baltimore and Washington, $29.00 

Proportionate rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information 
| apply to ticket agents, or to Geo. W. Boyd, General 
| Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia 


















“4 PISO’S CURE FOR w 


Make the best cocktail. A delightfal i he 

aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda oO CURES WHERE ALL | ELSE. FAILS, un 

beverages. A tablespoonfulinan ounce Best Cough Syrup, Use Qa 

of — = vite em = — after Ve) in time. Sold he cae. J 
* rds : sesti 

meals, affords relief and aids digestion. nN CONSUMPTION an 


BITTERS Important to see that it is Abbott’s. | 


THE LAND OF RIDDLES 


(RUSSIA OF TO-DAY) 














HIS is a brand-new book about Russia, picturing political and 
social conditions with such searching accuracy that the revelation 
is startling. The author, Hugo Ganz, is a brilliant Viennese writer, who | 
dared to pry deep into Russian affairs, travelling over the whole country. 
His work is just out, and is the last word on Russia and how its pre- | 
carious situation of to-day has come about. The Police System, the 
Jews, the Bureaucracy, the Student Body, and other great political and 
social factors are the subject of special chapters. 
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Portland, Oregon—In Four Days from New York or Boston—By New York Central. 


999 


By HUGO GANZ 


Crown Svo, Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, 
$2.00 net 
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“‘Doing California” 


4, ‘Doing California” is a book of pictures and words about 
California. It tells of each trip by days and dollars, and sights 
en route, 

—| It helps you to make up your mind about your California trip; 
srives you a schedule of time and expense; answers the questions 
you would ask without waiting for them. 

{ It is a cheerful book of brief descriptions and striking pictures. 
It interlinks places of interest with time schedules and helps you to 
choose among them according to your time and inclination. 

4] ‘Tells of places famous a hundred years ago and which you never 
ae ard of—such as Vancouver’s Vinnacles. 

¥] It is a very necessary, very useful, thoroughly practical traveling 
friend. It helps you make plans, and, if you desire, helps change 
them. 

{| Incidentally, it tells you of the fast trains to and through Cali- 
fornia via 


Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railroads 


and Connections. 


Fold two 2-ce pent stamps in your request and the book will be mailed you prompt- 


ly. Addres: 
E. L. LOMAX, 
Room 624, vanes Loan and Trust Building, 
sa 

















A Central American Book 





CUENTOS TIcOS 


(Short Stories of Central America) 


By RICARDO FERNANDEZ GUARDIA 


Translated from the Spanish by 
GRAY CASEMENT 


If one were to stop for a moment and realize how little he or 
she knew of that country termed in a broad sense Central 
America, there is slight doubt but the volume mentioned 
above would find a host of readers, especially among the 
class who constantly crave for something new or unusual. 
In the little Republic of Costa Rica, the author of these tales 
is held in the highest esteem; now for the first time pre- 
sented to English readers, he is sure to find new admirers. 
Mr. Casement, who translates the stories, has followed the 
original faithfully, whether dealing with love, politics, ad- 
venture or religion. Added to this is his excellent and com- 
prehensive survey of the country which he praises, and for 
which he entertains hope for a great future. The volume is 
copiously illustrated from photographs of actual scenes, 


12mo, Cloth, $2.00 





THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 











By the Author of 
**+LUX CRUCIS’’ 








The Silence of Mrs. Harrold 


By SAMUEL M. GARDENHIRE 














ALL STREET —the great powers of 

finance—the Theatrical Trust, and many 

other intensely interesting and real phases 
of present-day New York have a part in this stirring 
tale. The lovers are a young, beautiful actress 
and the son of a Wall Street operator. Out of the 
‘‘silence”’ of Mrs. Harrold a plot develops involving 
every character of the story in a situation that baf- 
fles the reader and lures him on from page to page. 
It is New York in all its tremendous vitality and 
bigness—metropolitan life in its intense moments— 
that gives vigor and movement to these pages. 
Mr. Gardenhire not only tells a beguiling tale, but 
from his insight and intimate knowledge of the 
Secret ways of trusts and big corporations involves 
his story in new, ingenious complications that will 
Strike home to every American. 


Post 8vo0, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 
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There are four essential reasons why the Sunset Route 
should be patronized in making a trip 
from ocean to ocean. 


SUNSET They are: because you _ pass 


through a country with Balmy 


EXPRESS Climatic Conditions, a country 


of Picturesque Diversity, Free- 
dom from Smoke and Cinders, and you travel on a 
train with Superior Equipment and Dining Car Service. 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


Operates Daily Service, New Orleans to San Francisco 
all the way through 


Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, California 


Connecting at San Francisco with New Palatial Steamers of the 


PACIFIC MAIL AND OCCIDENTAL AND ORIENTAL S. S. COMPANY 


For all points in 


CHINA, JAPAN, PHILIPPINES 


Inquire 


Boston, 170 Washington St. PHILADELPHIA, 632 Chestnut St. 
Jew Y 349 Broadway BALTIMORE, Pipe r Bidg., Baltimore St. 
New York 1 Broadway SYKACUSE, 129 So. Franklin St. 























THE PRUDENTIAL 


Stronger Financially, and in the Confidence of 
the Public, than Ever Before 


A Year of Greatest Gains in Progress, Security and Usefulness 


we 


THE 


RUDENTIAL .. 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Number of Policies 
in force, nearly 6 Million 


Increase in Number 
of Policies in force, over 


One-half Million 


Paid Policyholders 
during 1904, over 


13 Million Dollars 
Total Payments 


to Policyholders, December 31, 











1904, over 9) Million Dollars 





Increase in Assets 


over 16 ‘Million Dollars 








TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
JANUARY 1, 1905 


ASSETS 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES 


3309. All First Liens on Property, valued at : 
REAL ESTATE owned by the Company . 
RAILROAD BONDS ° 
MUNICIPAL and MISCELLANEOUS ‘BONDS ° 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BONDS 


NATIONAL BANK and TRUST COMPANY STOCKS 
Total Market Value of above Bonds and Stocks . $42,128,567.87 
Total Cost Value of Above Bonds and Stocks 40,697,570.44 
INCREASE IN VALUE OF BONDS AND STOCKS OVER Cost $ 1,430,997.43 
CASH IN 259 BANKS and TRUST COMPANIES 
throughout the United States, and cash in 


office ($6,154,811.25 on Interest) 
INTEREST AND RENTS, due and accrued. 


LOANS ON COLLATERAL SECURITIES . ‘ 
Bonds and Stocks, having Market Valueof . . §$ 7,549,322.00 
Excess of Market Value over amount Loaned, showing 

margin of security of 


LOANS TO POLICYHOLDERS . . 
On the security of their Policies — the Reserve Value on 
their Policies being $ 4,427,238.00 


SEMI-ANNUAL and QUARTERLY PREMIUMS 
not yet due, and Premiums in course of 
collection (Reserve charged in Liabilities) . 


Total Assets . 
~ece niece 


RESERVE, Legal and Special . 
Amount held to Protect Policy Contracts. 
ALL OTHER LIABILITIES : ° 
Policy Claims, including those in process of adjustment; 
Premiums paid in advance; Unearned Interest on 
Policy Loans; Bills awaiting presentation for 
payment, etc. 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
Total Liabilities 


$15,682,258.73 
"940,882,977.19 


12,494,957.86 
27,681,596.87 
10,141,196.00 
105,875.00 
4,200,400.00 


6,832,683.09 
641,775.85 
5,665,100.00 


1,884,222.00 
2,427,950.12 


2,888,911.65 


$88,762,305.17 





$73,954,919.00 
1,481,519.84 








$88,762,305.17 








Cash Dividends 
and other concessions, not stipu- 
lated in original contracts, and 
voluntarily given to holders of 
old Policies, to date, over 


5 Million Dollars 








13,325,866.39 | 


Life Insurance Issued and Paid for during 1904, over 312 Million Dollars 


LARGEST IN THE HISTORY OF THE COMPANY 


OVER ONE BILLION DOLLARS 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


Write for Information of Policies, Dept. T. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
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